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SILVER AND THE FALL OF PRICES. 


Srpney SmirH once advised a friend, who, while anxious to air a 
new theory, was mortally afraid of the critics, to let a Duchess 
introduce it in a dialogue; ‘‘ because,” said that candid cleric, “‘ if, 
as I imagine, the theory proves to be silly, you can laugh both at 
the absurdities of your Duchess, and at the critics who have taken 
her seriously.” Such is the obvious advantage of the Platonic 
method, and possibly some such conflict of ambition tempered by 
hesitation may be responsible for the remarkable dialogue on 
** Bimetallism ”’ which Mr. Brodie Hoare contributed to the 
National Review for March. There is, however, some excess of 
extravagance in the suggestion that anyone so devoid of education 
as Mr. Hoare’s mythical ‘‘ Colonel M.P.” could have found his 
way into ‘the Service,” let alone into the service of the House of 
Commons. 

It is proper to recall that two years since a Royal Commission 
was appointed to decide whether the universal fall of prices was the 
result of a contraction of the volume of the currency in gold 
standard countries, and whether, failing international bimetallism, 
there was any probable end to the fall in the exchange value of the 
rupee. The City gent of the dialogue aforesaid contrives, off hand, 
to satisfy the gullible Colonel that the general fall of prices is of 
no earthly consequence, because all trade is really barter; and the 
Colonel having swallowed this very naked hook, is then gently 
led forward to the conclusion that whether the rupee advances to a. 
pound sterling, or falls to a penny, India can only benefit by such 
catastrophic changes! 

It is, of course, impossible to seriously criticise this dialogue ; 
indeed, if it is Mr. Hoare’s intention to support bimetallism by thus 
placing the crudest monometallic extravagances under the micro- 
scope, he is certainly to be congratulated upon his interesting essay. 
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We find “A ” gravely contending that whether class legislation has 
contracted the European currencies by disfranchising silver, whether 
in consequence the proprietors of gold have been enriched by that 
huge “‘ unearned increment” which is represented by the recent 
fall of 35 per cent. in all prices, that still, even admitting all 
this, no one is a penny the worse or the better. To arrive at 
conclusions so gratifying to the sentiment of the bank parlours 
in Lombard Street, ‘‘A” assumes as the basis of his argument 
these two remarkable premisses: that ‘“ (1) All trade is barter,” 
**(2) No one wants much money.” As may well be imagined, 
upon a field thus narrowed, the battle of the standards is quickly 
fought out, and the Colonel has struck his colours. Having 
accepted the hypothesis that two and two, whatever they make, at 
least do not make four, it is little wonder that the soldier is found 
to be no match for the civilian ; but if, resisting this dual paradox, 
the Colonel had replied, ‘‘ (1) Modern trade is not barter ; (2) if trade 
were indeed barter, no one would want any money at all,” he would 
have made a reply which, being both true and obvious, would have 
brought the dialogue to a timely close. ‘“‘I want no medals,” 
said a Shoshone Indian to the writer, eyeing my silver dollar 
with evident mistrust, ‘‘I swap beaver skins for blankets.” But 
civilization has swept over the happy hunting-grounds of the 
Shoshones, and money to-day regulates the exchanges even in the 
Wind River mountains. If Mr. Hoare would still find a community 
where “ all trade is barter,” he must go very far afield, perhaps to 
the head waters of the mighty Yukon, or to the tepees of the Digger 
Indians. 

There is no need to say more. Home trade everywhere has 
long since ceased to be barter, and that wide frequent fluctuations 
in money prices are disastrous and demoralizing no one now 
seriously questions. But home trade apart, it has become almost 
an axiom of political economy that one form of trade, international 
trade, is indeed a process of barter, and because this is the case, 
the remarkable subsidence of prices during the past fifteen years 
is considered by many to possess a merely statistical interest ; so 
that even if individuals are poorer by the fall of prices, nations 
at least are not losers. America, it is said, really exchanges a 
hundred quarters of wheat for thirty tons of British rails, whether 
the currency medium of this transaction is 150 sovereigns as to-day 
or 230 sovereigns at the higher scale of prices twelve years since. 
But like many other glittering generalities claiming the sanction 
of high economic authority, this “‘ barter theory” demands con- 
stant modifications. I have recently visited two countries, India 
and Egypt, where their foreign trade is by no means on a barter 
basis, but, on the contrary, where the question of the future 
position of prices in the markets of the gold-using nations of the 
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West is to-day the entire question of national prosperity, or, on 
the other hand, of national insolvency. The position of Egypt in 
connection with the currency question is so remarkably interesting 
that Egypt serves better perhaps than any other country to “‘ point 
a moral and adorn a tale.” Before, however, proceeding to state 
the case for Egypt, it is necessary to say a few words as to the 
currency conditions of the world which had made it possible for 
Khedive Ismail to contract the immense National Debt, which 
debt is to-day alone responsible for Egypt’s large export trade. 

If we look back to the first quarter of the present century, we 
find that an entirely novel experiment in currency legislation had 
been fastened upon our nation, and without any knowledge on the 
part of the people of the vast issues involved. The previous 
relation of the two metals in the currency of England is thus 
stated by M’Culloch. 


From 1257 to 1664 the value of gold coins was regulated by proclamation, or, which 
is the same thing, it was ordered that gold coins should be taken as equivalent to 
certain specified sums of silver. From 1664 to 1717 the relation of gold to silver was 
not fixed by authority, and silver then being the only legal tender, the value of the 
gold coins fluctuated according to the fluctuations in the relative worth of the metals 
in the markets. In 1717 the ancient practice was again resorted to, and it was fixed 
that the guinea should be taken as the equivalent of twenty-one shillings and con- 
versely. In 1816, however, a new system was adopted in this country, it being then 
enacted that gold coins alone should be legal tender in all payments of more than 
forty shillings. ; 

From this it will be observed that for nearly six hundred years 
before 1816, silver had been at all times the legal tender money of 
Great Britain, and, except for fifty years, the two metals had been 
concurrently legal tender at a ratio fixed by law: 550 years of 
bimetallism pure and simple. But now we have to consider the 
new-fangled system initiated by the younger Lord Liverpool in 
1816, and to ask whether this system would have been tolerated 
during the past seventy years, except for the accident of the 
phenomenal gold discoveries during the years that followed 1849. 
It is well to remember that the legislation of 1816 was never really 
criticised, either in the constituencies or the House of Commons, 
and for this reason: England was at that time not on a metallic, 
but on a paper basis; our currency having during the wars been 
inflated with issues of inconvertible bank notes, gold and silver 
were at a premium, and had disappeared. When therefore Lord 
Liverpool suggested, as an abstract proposal, merely that at some 
later date the nation should again make its payments but in gold, 
and not as of old, in gold or in silver, at the option of the debtor, 
the fact that legislation was being sanctioned which, though by 
anticipation only, ‘‘ demonetized ” silver, and that Parliament was 
really permitting a radical reform of unknown dimensions, 
seems, whether in the House or the country, to have attracted no 
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attention. Fifty years later the United States Congress, similarly 
blindfold, were invited to make the same mistake, and did make 
it. In exactly the same way, the United States currency being 
also inflated with greenback issues, a measure was smuggled 
through Congress in 1873, on‘ the very heels of the German 
proscription of silver, which pledged America to demonetize silver 
and resume specie payments at some future date on the basis of 
gold alone. President Grant declared shortly after the deed was 
done that he had been tricked into giving his signature to this 
measure, and when, in 1878, the country had been educated to a 
knowledge of the effect of this trick, if trick it was, the Congress 
of that year at once re-admitted silver as legal tender money for 
unlimited amounts, and such is there the position of silver to-day. 

But to return to the English legislation of 1816, and the con- 
sequences which followed from the resumption of specie payments 
in 1821 on a monometallic gold basis. In the course of a debate in 
the House of Commons in July 1822, Mr. Western declared that 
already the result of gold monometallism had been that ‘ two- 
thirds of the cultivators of the soil have, in the course of a few 
years, and in a time of profound peace, been rendered insolvent. 
The turn of the landlords will soon come; they must also be in- 
volved in the ruin of their tenantry.” During the same debate, 
Mr. Attwood said of the rapid fall of prices, “Either all the 
productions of all industry have suddenly increased, which it 
is impossible to believe, or otherwise from whatever cause a 
reduction in the amount of money generally has taken place.” 

Some idea of the distress which ensued may be gathered from 
the following language employed by the father of English Radi- 
calism, Sir James Graham, of Netherby. In a tract called Corn 
and Currency, published in 1826, Sir James writes of this novel 
currency legislation :— 


Whether we regard private debts or public burdens, the effect of the measure has 
been to enact that for every less sum owing a greater shall be paid; prices falling, 
but pecuniary engagements remaining undiminished, the farmer has no profit, the 
landlord no rent, the manufacturer no employment; a revolution of property, and a 
derangement of the whole frame of society, must necessarily ensue. . . . It has con- 
ferred on the fundholder a benefit to the extent of the appreciation of the money 
which he advanced ; in many cases this is equal to 35 per cent. But this rise of the 
fundlord is affected by the ruin of the landlord. Estates which have been held 
together from generation to generation in the same family are rapidly changing 
owners, and as the country gentleman retires the fundholder steps in. .. . Amidst 
the ruin of the farmer and the manufacturer, the distress of landlords, and the insur- 
rection of a populace without bread and employment, one class flourished and was 
triumphant. The annuitant and the tax-eater rejoiced in the increased value of money, 
in the sacrifice of productive industry to unproductive wealth, in the victory of the 
drones over the bees. 


In 1832, commenting on the ever-growing distress, we find 
Disraeli, in an address to his constituents, summing up the position 
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in these words :—‘“‘ Ireland in rebellion, the farmer in doubt, the 
shipowner in despair, the revenue declining, the wealthy hoard- 
ing their useless capital.” Such was the position: a continuous 
appreciation of gold, a continuous fall of prices before the era of 
‘Free Trade,” or Railways. Contemporary with the violent 
social complications in this country, in France we find des nouvelles 
couches sociales, and a fresh Reign of Terror, while in the great 
Republic of the Western Hemisphere, after a prolonged crisis of 
remarkable severity, the Bank of the United States, in 1837, 
suspended payment. What were the general currency conditions 
of that period, and what the general direction of prices? Is it 
reasonable to conclude that the civilization of the West was at 
that time, as Allison declares, in the throes of an economic crisis, 
caused by a contraction of the currency, which crisis was only 
averted by the accidental discovery of the golden treasure trove of 
the New World? Let us look at the evidence: The Brazilian 
placer mines which, according to Humboldt, had yielded no less 
that 171 millions sterling of gold between 1680 and 1803, had been 
finally abandoned as worked out, during the early years of this 
century. Dr. Jacob, the historian of the precious metals, in his 
great work published in 1831, showed that from the failure of 
the Brazilian supply, from absorption in the arts, abrasion, ship- 
wreck, and other causes of depletion, the monetary stock of Europe 
had shrunk from an aggregate of 380 millions in 1809 to 313 
millions in 1830, and was still steadily shrinking. ‘‘ Suppose,” 
wrote Hume, more than a hundred years ago, “ four-fifths of 
all the money in Britain to be annihilated in one night, must 
not the price of all labour and commodities sink in proportion ?” 
John Stuart Mill states the “‘ quantity theory” still more em- 
phatically: ‘‘ That an increase of the quantity of money raises 
prices, and a diminution lowers them, is the most elementary 
proposition in the theory of currency, and without it we should 
have no key to any of the others.” It is then very interest- 
ing to recognize that Jacob, failing to detect any equivalent 
fall of prices before 1831, was much puzzled, because, as he 
thought, the facts were not in close agreement with this accepted 
theory of prices. And it was reserved for Newmarch, and a little 
later for Professor Jevons, to justify the theory by showing that 
the general fall of prices during all that period was even more 
than the equivalent of the contraction of the currency. Between 
1809 and 1830 Jevons shows that prices fell 41 per cent., while 
between 1809 and 1849 (the year of the great gold discoveries in 
California), prices, he declares, had fallen ‘“‘ in the ratio of 100 to 
41.” Here then we have to guide us the instance of a violent 
contraction of the currency, waited upon and even outstripped by 
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@ corresponding collapse of prices, while during the period imme- 
diately subsequent we find the contraction of the currency 
suddenly arrested by the new gold discoveries in California, and 
two years later in Australia, this currency expansion being imme- 
diately followed by a rapid rise of all prices, and this rise too 
taking place in the very face of the most phenomenal development 
of labour-saving machinery, railway construction, the abolition of 
restrictive tariffs, and a number of other causes, the obvious ten- 
dency of which must have been to lower all prices. 

Nearly three hundred years earlier the same phenomenal rise had 
resulted, and from a precisely similar cause. Adam Smith declares 
that after the great silver veins of Potosi were exploited, between 
1570 and 1640, wheat rose from two ounces of silver per quarter to 
eight ounces, say, from eight shillings to thirty-two shillings ; and, 
of this great fall in the value of our legal tender money, he writes : 

The discovery of the abundant mines of America seems to have been the sole cause 
of this diminution in the value of silver, in proportion to that of corn. It is aceounted 
for accordingly in the same manner by everybody, and there never has been any 
dispute either about the fact or about the cause of it.* 

Writing also of this great flow of silver from Potosi, Professor 
Cairnes says: ‘‘It rendered possible the remarkable expansion of 
Oriental trade which forms the most striking commercial fact of 
the age that followed.’’+ 

And similarly beyond all question the phenomenal rise of prices 
between 1850 and 1875 was due to three principal causes. First, 
to enormous shipments of silver from the United States between 
1850 and 1862—silver which was being expelled from the currency 
there by the mass of Californian gold freshly minted. Secondly, 
to the great gold flow from Australia, 240 millions having been 
taken from those river beds in the twenty-eight years after 1851; 
and, besides these two causes, there was still a third, to which 
too little attention has been drawn,—the War of the Secession 
in America in 1861, with its consequent vast issue of green- 
backs, had exactly the same effect on European prices as a 
fresh immense discovery of gold. During all the years of maxima 
gold flow from the mines of California, from 1849 to 1862, the 
United States had not only retained all the gold she produced, but 
had actually imported a further balance of ten millions sterling 
from abroad, but between 1862 and 1876 the United States, having 
suspended specie payments, had shed all her gold, her nett gold 
exports to Europe amounting during those years to the vast 
aggregate of 120 millions sterling.t In view of these figures it is 


* Wealth of Nations, vol. i., p. 107. 
+ Essays in Political Economy, p. 110. 
t United States Official Commerce and Navigation Returns, 1887, p. xxvi 
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not surprising that the gold markets of Europe, from 1862 to 
1876, were remarkably “easy,” and it was into a market thus 
glutted with the gold of Ballarat and Sacramento that many a 
luckless borrower ventured, whether to add to the family acres, 
to build cotton mills or steamships with borrowed capital, or for 
one purpose or another, to become a mortgagor. Gold had become 
“‘ cheap,” through causes of plenty which were partly natural and 
partly artificial. It never occurred to anyone borrowing the price 
of one acre, one horse, one ton of iron, the stipulated repayment 
being deferred ten years, that the obligation was being incurred 
of returning to the mortgagee at the expiration of that period, two 
acres, two horses, or two tons of iron, and all because there was 
@ legislative process about to commence, which the professors 
calmly describe as an “‘ appreciation of gold.” And yet the fact 
remains that this was exactly the burden which every man who 
contracted mortgages or other indebtedness during those years of 
“‘ cheap gold ” did take upon himself; and that, further, this fall of 
prices since 1873 has been no natural fall, but has been brought 
about by legislation, by currency tinkering, by the proscription of 
silver money. If landlords have suffered, if mortgagors of every 
description have suffered severely since 1873, I suggest to everyone 
whose liabilitiy takes date from the period between 1850 and 1875 
that the case of an illustrious landlord known to history as the 
Khedive Ismail is his case also—the case of every mortgagor in the 
British Isles. 

For this is the burden of Egypt. Into the money market of 
Europe, glutted by the gold of Australia and by the gold expelled 
by greenbacks from the currency of the United States, came 
Khedive Ismail as a gold borrower on a gigantic scale. London 
and Paris were delighted to accommodate His Highness, and before 
the credit of Egypt was quite exhausted Ismail had borrowed, at 
enormous rates of interest, more than 100 millions sterling. This 
is to-day the aggregate gold debt of Egypt, and the interest of this 
debt, amounting to 5 millions of sovereigns, has to be paid annually to 
the bondholders in London and Paris. Howis this payment made? 
Clearly, Egypt being an agricultural community, by exports of pro- 
duce, which, when shipped to Europe, are converted into the stipu- 
lated sovereigns. There are, in all Egypt, slightly over 5 million acres 
of cultivated land, so that of the produce of each acre of the Nile 
enough must be sent abroad to the bondholder to realise for him a 
sovereign. Cotton, sugar, beans, and wheat are the chief products. 
The estimated gross value of the agricultural produce of Egypt is 
said, now, to be 85 millions sterling; but as the average fall of 
prices in Egypt during the past twelve years has been no less than 
50 per cent., the acreage under cultivation having remained almost 
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stationary, the value of the gross product of Egypt in 1876 must 
have been nearly or quite 70 millions sterling; that is to say, while 
at the prices of 1876, one-fourteenth portion of the produce of each 
acre on the Nile had to be paid to the foreign mortgagees, at the 
prices of to-day one-seventh of the produce of each acre is being 
extorted in payment of the stipulated interest. Let us further 
consider, that the 6 millions of people who farm the Nile Delta 
have still to live—at least if they have been fortunate enough to 
evade the bullets of our red-coated process-servers—and it will 
hardly be contended that eighteenpence per week, or say £4 per 
capita per year, is more than a fair subsistence ration; yet this 
sum represents four-sevenths of the whole produce of each acre. 
Therefore, after deducting 40 millions sterling in 1873 for domestic 
consumption, and similarly 20 millions in 1888, the gross surplus 
remaining to the cultivator at the former period was £6 per 
acre, but at the latter only £3. Now £1 per acre is, as we have 
shown, required to pay the foreign bondholder, and a trifle less 
than £1 to carry on the Government of Egypt in Egypt; there- 
fore, while at the prices of 1873, £4 per acre per annum might have 
been left for the benefit of the cultivator, yet to-day, in consequence 
of the fall of prices, that £4 has been cut down to £1. Divide this 
sovereign per acre among the 6 millions of the people, and there 
remains for seed, for clothing, and for all savings, just seventeen 
shillings per annum, and a slight further fall of prices may at any 
time absorb this trifling balance. And yet we are told, in face of 
such figures as these, that a nation’s trade over seas being mere 
“‘barter,” whether prices are high or low, does not matter one 
iota! Can anything, on the contrary, be more obvious than this; 
that unless prices recover Egypt must continue to be rack-rented 
after a fashion which is a disgrace to the English occupation ? 
The fellaheen were never consulted as to the money borrowed on 
the security of their homesteads, and all they ever saw of the many 
millions of the National Debt was just that portion they borrowed 
later from the Greek contractors who had built the palaces,—a 
portion which bore interest charges varying from 2 to 6 per cent. 
per month. 

And while such is the position of Egypt to-day, the case of India 
is exactly similar: as prices fall, so does the annual tribute of 
India to England increase. Of course the financial condition of 
the two countries is entirely dissimilar; the money borrowed for 
India in England having been most carefully expended on railways, 
on irrigation, and in developing the resources of the country; 
while, on the other hand, nearly the entire amount borrowed by 
Ismail was lavished on building and decorating a dozen royal 
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palaces in Cairo, and in making the mammoth fortunes of financiers, 
or contractors from the Levant. 

Is it possible in this connection to fail to notice that as in Egypt 
so in Ireland: mortgages were there also contracted in the cheap, 
abundant gold of fifteen years since: the mortgagor is subse- 
quently forced by his creditors to collect excessive rents from the 
cultivator, and is to be kicked out as Ismail was, when, prices 
having fallen one-half, this tribute has become an impossible 
blood-tax. The. present social disturbances in Ireland are to be 
chiefly traced to these modern conditions of indebtedness which 
have been aggravated by an unparallelled fall of prices—the direct 
consequence of the outlawry of silver from the Western mints since 
1873. 

As showing the effect of the fall of prices in increasing the 
burdens of National Debt, it was pointed out to President Cleveland 
in 1885 that while the United States debt had been reduced in 
twenty years from 600 millions sterling to 260 millions, yet, in con- 
sequence of the fall of prices, the obligation of the debt had mean- 
while largely increased ; at the scale of prices obtaining in 1863, 
18 million bales of cotton, or 25 million tons of bar iron would 
have redeemed the entire debt, whereas in 1885 30 million bales of 
cotton, or 32 million tons of iron would have been required to 
redeem the two-fifths of the debt which remained. And who pay 
the interest and principal of national debts, except the working 
classes? The only reply ever vouchsafed to this graphic statement 
of the growth of debt is the strangely incomplete one, that labour- 
saving machinery and other inventions have since 1863 effected 
such remarkable economies in the general cost of production that 
it requires at present scarcely more hours of labour than before 
to pay the claim of the bondholder! As if, forsooth, it was the 
function of the legislator to hocus and contract the currency from 
time to time, for fear the bondholder should fail to wrest from 
labour the entire social advantage and industrial relief resulting 
from the discovery of mechanical science, and the shorter hours 
of labour which should follow such developments! Professor 
Jevons wrote of that natural rise of prices which followed from 
the great gold discoveries: ‘‘The country may be said to be 
looking calmly on, while every contract, including that of the 
National Debt, is being violated against the intention of the ccn- 
tracting parties” ; and how much more applicable is this statement 
to the present position, if it can be shown that the present fall of 
prices is the result not of any natural scarcity of legal tender 
money, but of certain legislation which has contracted the western 
currencies by degrading silver from its legal tender position. 
Previous to 1878 all the silver and all the gold which the world’s 
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mines produced was permitted to flow into the mints of Europe, 
to be there coined into legal tender money of full capacity. 
Imagine a pair of huge balance-scales—that upon one was placed 
the mass of commodities produced annually, while into the other 
there was perpetually emptying through two pipes all the gold and 
all the silver which could be discovered. The result was that a 
level of prices had been established, subjected only to such moderate 
fluctuations as would be caused by local variations of supply and 
demand. If the year’s flow of silver chanced to diminish, the 
equilibrium of prices might still be maintained by an increased 
flow of gold, or vice versé. But now observe what happened in 
1873: the pipe which brought silver into the scale was then 
absolutely withdrawn, so that for these fifteen years past—years 
of ever-increasing leanness—the gold flow alone has continued, 
and meanwhile even this tributary to maintain prices has been 
largely diminished by the failure of gold supplies from the mines, 
and by the immensely-increased area over which that gold has 
to be spread. Under such circumstances, as was inevitable, while 


. gold has risen rapidly the scale containing commodities has 


fallen; and, as Mr. Giffen naturally predicts, the value of gold 
must still continue to rise, the scale of prices to fall. To expect, 
under existing conditions, any stability for prices until the silver 
conduit has been again allowed to flow as before, is about as 
reasonable as to expect that twenty-five inches of rainfall can do 
the work of fifty inches. It is most remarkable that a nation which 
accepted the theory of Free Trade, with all its obligations, should 
yet have failed to recognize that the level of prices is like the level 
of the sea; that this level must inevitably rise or fall as the volume, 
not of national, but of universal currency increases or subsides. 
Germany, in 1873, deliberately pitched into the world’s market ten 
thousand tons of silver, intending to sell it for seven hundred tons 
of gold. It was hoped to effect this colossal exchange operation 
through the intermediary of the French mints, which, up to that 
time, had converted into legal tender money all the silver and all 
the gold which was brought for coinage. France, however, not 
choosing to assist that enemy which the moment before had been 
engaged in strangling her, promptly closed her mints to the coinage 
of silver. The result has been a “‘ silver question,” fifteen years of 
collapsing prices, and such a condition of affairs in the silver 
market that trade between Europe and silver-using Asia has been 
converted into a colossal gamble, each trader backing his opinion 
as to the probability of fresh monetary legislation—as to the com- 
parative permanence of this novel anti-silver crusade. We are told 
by certain writers of the laissez-faire school that as this monetary 
morbus has followed from legislation in Germany, it is no concern 
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of ours. It would be about as reasonable to declare that this 
country, of all others, had no concern in changes contemplated by 
German or French engineers which, by submerging the Sahara, 
would change the ocean level and leave all the harbours on our 
coasts high and dry. Nor ought we to forget that the original 
departure from sound currency conditions was the consequence of 
Lord Liverpool’s action in 1816. It is, therefore, the status quo 
ante, 1816, which an international tribunal might most fairly 
recommend. To describe asa system of national ‘‘ monometallism” 
one standard of value in Kent and another in Sussex would strike 
most people as a curious abuse of language, but such a “‘ system ”’ 
is full of sweet simplicity compared with those financial relations 
now existing between the eastern and western portions of the 
British Empire. Loans for silver-using India were raised in gold 
in London at a period when, thanks to France, the East and Europe 
being connected by a bimetallic bridge, every sovereign of interest 
owed by India could be acquitted by ten rupees ; but the bridge has 
been broken, the fixed ratio has been destroyed amidst the plaudits 
of our numismatic Neros, and if our cousins across the Atlantic 
should grow weary of well-doing, and also discard their legal tender 
silver, every mill in Manchester would be closed, the rupee would 
fall towards sixpence, and while the National Debt of Egypt was 
repudiated, the increasing gold premium in countries such as the 
Argentine and Russia would serve to flood our markets with agri- 
cultural produce from those countries, while our export trades were 
contracting not to those nations alone, but to China, India, and 
elsewhere. What a vista of cheapness is here afforded ! 

But will the United States stop coining legal tender silver? I 
think the moment is approaching when, in self-defence, she must. 
Owing to a coinage for ten years past of nearly three million silver 
dollars per month (two millions at a gold valuation) there are at 
present obvious symptoms of an inflation of the currency of the 
United States and therefore of a local rise of prices, which rise 
being confined to that country is checking her exports and stimula- 
ting her imports. America’s imports have risen from 445 million 
dollars in 1879 to 724 millions in 1888, a rise of 62 per cent. in 
imports, while her exports, which were 710,439,000 in 1879, had 
shrunk to 695,954,507 in 1888. Should this continue, as seems 
probable, America must lose gold steadily. I have no idea that 
a country so self-subsistent, a country so begirt by a Chinese wall 
of tariff restrictions, will consent to be drained of her gold cur- 
rency, Far better that she should demonetize silver outright and 
leave this Empire, split into two monetary hemispheres, ruinous 
appreciation in the gold half, disastrous depreciation in the silver 
half, to remain stewing in her own juices. Lives there an econo- 
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mist so insular in his views as to question that the suspension of 
silver coinage at Washington would cause a panic both here and in 
India: and if every economist is agreed up to this point, what a sea 
of disaster we have ventured upon at the bidding of such as Lord 
Overstone and others to whom a 20 per cent. bank rate was as the 
soul of trade—an opportunity of indefinite enrichment.* But just as 

John P. Robinson, he 

Said they don’t know it all 

Down there in Chaldee,” 
80, like his metrical compatriot, Senator William Evarts remarked 
to one of our representatives at the last monetary conference in 
Paris, when the attitude of England alone had shattered interna- 
tional harmony: “ Tell them in England,” said the astute Senator 
of Alabama-claims celebrity, “‘ that this is no funeral of Uncle 
Sam’s,” a remark which the subsequent drain of British gold 
across the Atlantic, the Irish troubles brought about by the fall of 
prices, not less than the growing distress of the Government of 
India, was destined to immortalize. 

It is obviously impossible in the pages of this Review to do 
much more than draw attention to the gravity of the issues 
involved in the silver question. As Mr. Goschen declared at 
Manchester two years since: ‘‘ There is not one of the many burning 
questions with which we have to deal which is more difficult and at 
the same time more important.” Six out of twelve Royal 
Commissioners have since then affirmed the actual necessity of 
what is known as “‘ bimetallism,” the other six, while questioning 
the policy, have felt constrained to admit that bimetallism by 
international agreement is practicable ; under these circumstances 
we may hope that the House of Commons will support Mr. Henry 
Chaplin’s proposal to refer the entire question to an international 
tribunal composed of currency specialists. 

Monetary legislation and its effects upon prices and upon 
social progress, must necessarily be as a sealed book to many of 
our busy legislators. While none are perhaps quite so belated as the 
gallant colonel of Mr. Hoare’s creation, still many may yet carry 
to Westminster a very creditable distrust of their own capacity to 
weigh the evidence already accumulated, whether for or against 
bimetallism. The justification of an international convention is to 
be found not alone in the altered attitude of this country as 
demonstrated by the report of the Currency Commission, but also 
in this—that since the sudden and violent change in the status 
of silver in 1873 the world has gone heavily and limpingly. 
Before 1873, it is not too much to affirm that every mortgagor 
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in England could pay off his mortgages, principal and interest, 
in silver. True, he did not pay actually in silver or silver notes, 
but for all that silver was none the less available for his 
purposes. Every fifteen and a half ounces of silver in the London 
market, coming whether from Nevada, Mexico, or elsewhere, could 
be and was sent by our mortgagor to France, to be there coined and 
exchanged for an ounce of gold, while since 1878 silver is no more 
available to pay off mortgages than is a ton of wheat; the result 
has been a scramble for gold, so that the value of gold is advancing 
by leaps and bounds. It may, at the first glance, seem remarkable 
that France was able to act thus as the money-changer for 
England—was able always to give us gold in return for silver 
without quickly losing all the gold coin she had. But, as a matter 
of fact, France also could draw gold from England in return for 
silver. As often as silver tended to become redundant in her 
currency, France shipped any surplus of silver she received to the 
Eastern portion of our Empire ; and as Bombay in the course of 
trade sent wheat, cotton, or jute to London, Bombay paid Paris 
for the silver, in bills payable in gold by the importing merchant 
in London. To-day, for the first time in history, this exchange 
machinery is out of gear, the fly-wheel having stopped when France 
refused to receive silver and exchange it for gold at a fixed ratio. 
By all means, then, a monetary convention to discuss the pre- 
liminaries whereby machinery so important to the commonwealth 
may once more pe set in motion—machinery which no one nation 
can have the control of. 

In conclusion, it may be well to consider shortly the principal 
grounds of objection to bimetallism—to the making of both metals 
unlimited legal tender for the payment of all debts. How, it is 
asked, can the State sustain a ratio, in the face of probable 
fluctuations of relative supply? If the ratio is fixed at 1 to 15 or 
1 to 20, still if silver is produced more cheaply and in greater 
abundance how, it is said, can silver fail to cheapen and the ratio 
of value between the metals to widen? Nowit is to be remem- 
bered that the debts of all kinds, in Great Britain alone, are 
reckoned at more than 4,000 millions sterling, while the annual 
output of silver is only some 20 millions sterling. How then is it 
possible, considering this vast ocean of indebtedness, that the 
ratio fixed should ever succumb, even should this tiny metallic 
trickle from the mines be suddenly and considerably increased ? 
If the universal debtor is permitted the option of paying in either 
metal, his demand for whichever metal tended to become even 
fractionally the cheaper must surely sustain the fixed ratio under 
all conceivable circumstances. Therefore, neither could silver 
become cheaper than gold, nor, for a similar reason, could gold 
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become cheaper than silver, and thus the agreed ratio must 
always be maintained. And if the amount of debt in Great 
Britain is not less than 4,000 millions sterling, probably the 
aggregate of the universal indebtedness of the world may 
amount to 30,000 millions, while the value of both the metals 
annually produced is only 40 millions ; how long then would it be, 
under any conceivable fluctuations of supply, before the stability 
of a fixed ratio could be impaired? Of course if there were no 
such debtor and creditor relations, then conditions of variation in 
the production of the metals are conceivable which might wreck 
even an international agreement. But seeing that since the com- 
mencement of the century debts national and private have in- 
creased at least ten-fold, it must therefore be just ten times as 
easy to maintain a fixed ratio to-day as when Ricardo and Adam 
Smith had the matter under consideration. If even we admit 
that bimetallism was impracticable, or at least unnecessary in the 
days of Locke, still that is no reason whatever why Locke’s 
opinion, formed under widely different conditions, should be per- 
mitted to control our modern judgments. Clearly the more 
extensive the credit relations of individuals and of communities, 
the less the possibility of any divergence of the ratio when once 
fixed. 

In Mr. Hoare’s bimetallic dialogue it is decided that the fixed 
ratio is impracticable, and why? Because the bewildered Colonel 
is at one moment confronted with a new silver mountain—a dozen 
Potosis and Comstocks all turned loose at once in the metal 
market—so that as ‘“‘A” assures him silver has ‘‘ become as 
common as paving stones,” and then, before the Colonel’s system 
has recovered from the effect of this shock, his ingenious appellant 
has overwhelmed him finally beneath the weight of such a further 
gold mine that “‘ our pots and pans might be made of gold.” It 
is with appeals such as these, not to the reasoning faculty but to 
the imagination, that the argument for monetary reform is to-day 
confronted. An editorial on “ bimetallism” is wanted for the 
Times ; demand begets supply ; and, lo! the “ leader” appears, as 
vivid, as fervid, as valuable, as though fresh from the brain of the 
author of King Solomon’s Mines. 

Professor Francis Walker, the superintendent of the United 
States. Census, and Professor-of Political Fconomy at Yale, when 
considering the unreality of the monometallic argument, writes :—* 


If we look at any treatise written from the monometallic point of view, we shall 
find that it is taken as conclusive against bimetallism, that conditions of supply and 
demand can be assumed for the two metals separately, which would result in the 
complete exhaustion of the dearer metal and consequent loss of all virtue in the 
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bimetallic scheme. The bimetallist is confronted with a series of adverse conditions, 
taken each at its maximum and piled one above the other, without the least regard to 
the modesty of nature, or the experience of the past, and is then challenged to say 
whether the system he proposes could be maintained under such circumstances. If he 
is candid enough to admit that bimetallism would fail there, it is taken for granted 
that the whole question is disposed of. Now, human institutions are not to be judged 
of, and approved, or disapproved, by such methods. The folly of reasoning like this 
would be seen at once were it applied to ordinary political matters. No Government 
on earth could stand against one-fourth, or one-tenth, of the elements of hostility which 
might conceivably be arrayed against it. Mankind does not therefore refuse to form 
Governments. It would be perfectly legitimate ground on which to establish bimetallism 
that the French system, with so little support from other States, passed within a quarter 
of a century through the three successive shocks of the gold discoveries of Siberia, 
the gold discoveries of California, and the gold discoveries of Australia, and yet was 
not brought to the ground. 

But see what followed the closing of the French mints to silver, and by the conse- 
quences measure the force which the bimetallic system had previously exerted in 
holding the metals together :— 

The mean annual rate of exchange by weight of silver had been to one ounce of 
gold—in 1867, 15°57 ounces; in 1868, 15°60; in 1869, 15-60; in 1870, 15°58 ounces; in 
1871, 15°58 ; in 1872, 15-63 ounces. In 1873 (the year of the German anti-silver legisla- 
tion) the silver price of gold fell to 15-92; in 1874 to 16-17; in 1875 to 16-58; in 1876 
to 17-84; while in July of the latter year it fell to 20:17. The two metals had 
for seventy-five years been held together by a tie which did not allow even 
the floods of Californian and Australian gold, unprecedented in the history of 
the world, to move the silver price of gold permanently more than 14 points in 100, 
which did not permit their relative value to change. greatly between the time when 
three dollars in silver was produced to one dollar in gold, and the time when one 
dollar in gold was produced to a quarter of a dollar in silver. Yet no sooner was 
the tie snapped, this purely legal arrangement broken up, than gold and silver rushed 
apart with a violence which, in three years, caused a maximum variation of 1 in 4. 
In the face of such facts the monometallists of this country (America) have insisted 
that law was perfectly impotent to affect the value of the money metals, that the 
change in the silver price of gold from 15-63 in 1873 to 20-17 in July 1876, was due 
to natural and commercial causes, that the traditional relation of the two metals 
which had borne the Siberian, Californian, and Australian gold discoveries with so 


little of immediate shock and permanent change, had given way at last under the 
yield of the silver mines of Nevada. 


But while a comparison of the tiny annual additions to the 
currency with the mass of indebtedness is probably of itself 
evidence enough to satisfy an intelligent and disinterested person 
of the practicability of a fixed ratio, and it is well to notice that 
it did so satisfy every member of the recent Currency Commis- 
sion, still, let us admit that, as a matter of mere theory, 
this demonstration still falls short of scientific completeness. Let 
us, therefore, go further and show why the theory of the fixed ratio 
is probably an exact scientific truth ; and if the hypothesis I am 
about to suggest is correct, then the objections to bimetallism of 
every writer—Mill, Ricardo, Jevons, and others—will be found to 
have followed from a false premiss which modern statistical re- 
searches are helping to expose day by day. The economic objection 
hitherto to bimetallism may be summed up shortly. The original 
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money (pecunia) of the ancients was cattle (pecus). Now if it is 
possible to rate silver and gold as jointly legal tender 1 to 154, 
why would it not be possible to establish a fixed ratio of 1 to 2, 
between the values of cattle and sheep? Could the State, it is 
asked, keep this latter ratio steady; and if not, why not? We 
must at once admit that no fiat of the State could establish any 
such ratio between cattle and sheep. It costs more in time, in 
labour, and in land to rear one ox than two sheep ; therefore, if any 
such ratio was declared the cattle industry would at once be 
abandoned, since everybody would find it more profitable to produce 
sheep. And it has been assumed far too hastily that the cost 
of producing silver and gold similarly controls the price of the 
metals ; that the ratio of value between silver and gold, which is 
to-day as 1 to 22, demonstrates that it is twenty-two times as costly 
to produce gold as silver; and that should the State fix any such 
ratio as 1 to 15} the result would be to make gold mining unprofit- 
able and silver mining so excessively profitable, that the gold mines 
having been deserted, everyone would compete and produce such 
masses of silver that the world’s currencies would be inflated, 
prices would rise fast—just as they did after Potosi—and bankers 
and mortgagees would find their hold on the assets of the com- 
munity most unfairly relaxed by the operation of bimetallism. 
Now there has never been at the back of this cost of production 
theory one tittle of evidence ; it is just a bookish and somewhat 
showy theory, dear to the elder professors who would find their 
dogmas destroyed if any such element as human passion was per- 
mitted to enter the dreary domain of economic calculations. To 
the Professor nothing can be more impossible than the existence of 
roulette tables at Monte Carlo. It is impossible, says the Professor, 
that people can play a game where, even without including the 
value of the player’s time, the odds are against him in the ratio of 
86 to 37. Political economy forbids the supposition that humanity 
could be so foolish ; men will stop playing. They must already 
have discovered their folly, therefore there are really no gambling 
tables at Monte Carlo to-day. Q.E.D. 

And if evidence can be produced to show that it is also the 
gambling propensity in human nature which leads men to search 
for mines, and that it really costs several dollars to produce 
either the dollar’s worth of silver or a dollar’s worth of gold, 
then the objection to a fixed ratio and to the legal tender 
of the two metals at once breaks down. For it is evident that if 
mining is an industry which, under existing circumstances, leads 
to the impoverishment of thousands to make here and there one 
rich man, then any fixed ratio between, say, 1 to 10 and 1 to 25, 
will not necessarily discourage the goldseeker against whom the 
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odds are already more than 3to1. In his annual report to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Kimball, the Director of the United 
States Mint, deals severely with some extraordinary tables of the 
cost of producing silver in the States, which were supplied to the 
Currency Commission by Professor Austen of our Mint. Mr. 
Kimball writes : 

Estimated as in the case of any other staple, the cost of silver is believed by most 
men acquainted with our mineral industries to be some multiple of its value. While a 
few ventures yield a rich profit, a majority of gold and silver mining ventures fail to 
pay any interest on outlay, though in the aggregate contributing the larger part of the 
silver produced in the world. This is a curious fact, and due mainly to the fascination 
which the search for the precious metals has for a large class in all countries where 
a few examples of successful operations are to be found. I may take some occasion to 
follow out the methods of Professor Austen, whereby he has reached so false a conclu- 
sion. I allude to his assumptions of cost of production, and to the arbitrary way in 
which he has excluded all but successful ventures. Ifthe silver market had alone the 
product of these to depend upon it would be in sad straits indeed. 


If during the palmy days of the Californian gold mines the 
industry was yet unprofitable, it will be acknowledged that there 
is little virtue in the “‘cost of production” theory. Del Mar, a 
member of the United States Monetary Commission of 1876, spent 
many months in California collecting the statistics of gross pro- 
duction of gold, and of the wages paid to miners. He subsequently 
published the following table :—* 


No. miners Local price of man’s Total wagesfor Total product of gold 


Year. employed. labour per day. year of 300 days. at mint value. 
In Shillings. £ £ 

1853 140,000 28 67,200,000 13,000,000 

1854 150,000 24 * 54,000,000 12,000,000 

1855 160,000 20 48,000,000 11,000,000 

1856 150,000 16 86,000,000 11,000,000 


In 1874, the last year covered by Del Mar’s inquiry, there were 
more than thirty thousand labourers directly engaged in the gold 
mines of California; the price of wages had fallen to ten shillings 
a day, at which rate the gold product to have covered cost of 
labour would require to be 43 millions, whereas it was less than 
3 millions. If, further, to the 44 millions of cost of labour there 
was added the entire expenditure on machinery, road making to 
mines, also interest on capital invested in the purchase of mines, 
what a commentary on the auri sacra fames would be afforded. 
From California let us now turn to Australia. The Australian 
Commission on mines in 1854 gave the monthly average produc- 
tion of gold per miner at one and a half ounces (£5 12s.), whereas 
Jevons,t who had visited Victoria, pursuing an independent investi- 


* History of Precious Metals, p. 262. 
+ Investigations of Currency and Finance, p. 112. 
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gation not connected with the cost of producing gold—a theory 
which he never knew he was breaking down—declares that at that 
very time miners were receiving £13 2s. per month, and general 
labourers more than £20 per month. 

I remember, in 1879, visiting the town of Leadville in Colorado. 
The previous year very great deposits of silver carbonates had 
been found there, so that as by magic a town of forty thousand 
people had made its appearance almost above timber line on the 
summit of the Rocky Mountains. Here is the instance of a town 
created solely for the local silver-mining industry: railways built, 
miracles of engineering and expense, to carry down the mineral. 
But just as many mining towns have been abandoned, Leadville 
to-day has probably lost half its former population, and if its 
total expenditure in wages, buildings, roads, mining shafts, 
smelters, and fuel; horses and mules, &c. could be compared with 
the value of the carbonates produced, there is no doubt as to 
which way the balance would incline; and yet this camp was for a 
time said to be the richest ever known in America. The “little 
Pittsburg ” mine was declared to be producing silver at the rate of 
a shilling an ounce; perhaps it was, but how far would its output 
go to pay the wages of the twenty or thirty thousand men who 
were engaged in sinking other shafts by the hundred, many of which 
never disclosed an ounce of ore? I believe it is no exaggeration to 
write that at the very time the great Comstock lode was producing 
silver most largely and cheaply, and terrified economists were 
everywhere writing of the inevitable coming depreciation of silver, 
never was the universal cost of producing the silver ounce so high ; 
for, excited by the tales of this remarkable treasure chamber, every 
state and territory within a thousand miles of Nevada shared the 
mining fever; tens of thousands of men sold their homesteads, 
deserted productive industries, and flocked into the mountains, 
only to return after a short but costly experience, “‘ stone 
broke.” 

It is the fashion to talk of the Comstock as a silver mine, and 
the Comstock is perpetually referred to as the especial cause of the 
disturbance of the ratio. This is a convenient theory, no doubt ; 
but, as a matter of fact, nearly 40 per cent. of the entire yield of 
this “‘ silver mine”’ was gold. 

The output of silver to-day in America may be reckoned at ten 
millions sterling, when refined and on the New York market ; 
western wages this, for 105,000 men ; and less than two-thirds the 
value of the eggs laid yearly by American hens. I wonder what the 
balance of loss is on this transaction, when not only the miners’ 
wages have been paid, and interest on capital outlay, but also the 
labour of all the crowd of “ prospecters” has been allowed for, 
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together with all freight charges by road and rail, the cost of 
smelters, quartz-crushers, and other plant. I noticed recently the 
account of the sale of the Sutro Tunnel under foreclosure, for not 
a fifth part of its original cost; here was another scheme which 
was to enable the richest mine in the world to produce silver at 
‘“‘ frying-pan”’ prices. Take again the list in the Economist of 
silver and gold mines, the list, that is, not of the “‘ wild cats”’ but 
of the most genuine mines in the mining market, the mines per- 
mitted a stock exchange quotation. And yet during the most 
speculative periods the sum of the amounts paid up per share 
both in gold and silver mining companies, is always greater 
than the sum of the selling price of those shares; economically 
considered, it is at least as unreasonable that the educated, cold- 
blooded, British investor should invest in a concern which all 
experience goes to assure him will involve loss, as that a field hand 
should abandon twenty-five dollars a month and impoverish him- 
self in pursuit of an impossible El] Dorado. And it was probably 
always thus; Jacob, the historian of the precious metals, estimates 
that at the time of Christ’s nativity there were current in the 
Roman Empire 328 millions sterling of metallic money; that at 
the commencement of the ninth century this mass had shrunk to 
33 millions only, and why? Because for eight hundred years the 
Romans had enslaved no conquered nations, and forced them as 
at the earlier period to work in the mines. No doubt, then as now, 
the philosophers and ‘ gold bugs” of the Eternal City argued that 
prices were falling not because the currency was contracting, but 
because of the activity of the inventive genius. 

In view of the statistical returns of the cost of producing the 
metals, how ridiculous does the argument appear that America 
favours bimetallism or favours silver money because she is a 
silver-producing country. I can imagine on the contrary a nation 
so remarkable for intelligence saying, ‘It is quite true we have 
vast deposits of the precious metals; but as all experience goes to 
show that our citizens will be far more productively employed in 
any other industry rather than in mining, and as mining brings in 
its wake violent price disturbances, the unrest of our people, a 
vast increase of crime and violence, as well as the defacement of 
nature, we have forbidden, by Act of Congress, the exploiting of our 
minerals.” This would be an intelligible position to assume; but 
the suggestion that a nation which is producing an annual wealth 
aggregate of 2,000 millions sterling a year,* 10 millions of which, 
or one half of 1 per cent., is silver, should favour silver money 
for the sake of a local industry of all the most demoralising and 
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unprofitable—this does indeed appear so random a suggestion as 


in itself to constitute a confession either of ignorance or weakness.*. 


On the other hand, although the production of the precious 
metals is doubtless nationally unprofitable, yet it is quite clear 
that metallic money is a machinery of vast consequence to modern 
progress. As Wolowski has well said, ‘Of all human agencies 
money is that one which costs the least for the work it performs.” 
And if America is content to supply us with gold and with silver, in 
defiance of all the postulates of political economy, we should profit 
by the advice not to ‘‘ look a gift horse in the mouth.” 

As the economic difficulty in the way of fixing a ratio stands by 
or falls with this ‘‘ cost of production controlling values ” theory, 
it is unfortunate that the Royal Commission, while agreeing that 
an international fixed ratio could be maintained, did not deem it 
worth while to publish the data by which they had come to this 
all important conclusion. Enough, however, to say that if mono- 
metallism stands or falls with the negation of the ratio on 
such grounds, then this absurd “system” of an academic 
metrology, built up with bogus statistics and exploded theories, is 
about as scientific as astrology, as valuable as the theory of a 
fourth dimension. 

As to the question of variations of ratio, Del Mar writes :—* 

It has been asserted that the value of silver to gold has continually fallen since the 
Christian era. No proof has been offered in support of this assertion and none can 
be, for none exists. Indeed, it is so far from being true that the value of silver rose 
from 144 in the time of Theodosius to 64 in the time of Mahomet, and from 9 in that of 
King Stephen to 1 (equal to gold) in that of Phillip of Valois. It was the poverty of 
Spain in 1688, and the ignorance of Germany in 1873, that lowered the value of silver 


upon the only two great occasions when it fell at all. From the fourth to the fifteenth 
century of the Christian era, the general tendency of silver to gold was upward. 


There is, however, one interesting exception to be taken to this 
statement. To find anything approaching to the rapid divergence 
in the ratio between gold and silver which has made the last 
fifteen years so memorable, and which the Currency Commissioners 
unanimously agree has been brought about by the German legislation 
in 1873, we have to go back to the thirteenth century. In 1262, 
Professor Thorold Rogers shows that gold exchanged for silver at 
1 to 93, while in 1292 it was at 1 to 124. And what caused this 
rapid variation during a period of only thirty years? Increased 


* I remember being assured by a Californian, that if from the value of the gold 
produced in that State the value of the timber destroyed for fuel in the smelters, for 
piling, and bridging and fluming were deducted, together with the aggregate of the 
injury done to the land, the river beds, and the harbours by the silt from hydraulic sluices, 
there would remain almost nothing. Of course this very suggestive statement is much 
exaggerated, but I believe the legislature has since stopped sluicing. 

t+ Money and Civilization. 
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supplies of silver, diminished output of gold? Not atall. The 
fact appears to be that just as Germany six hundred years later, so 
Venice, at that time the leading trading community of Europe, 
had suddenly in place of her silver taken to herself a gold currency, 
and further, that her example had been followed by the minting of 
gold pieces in Hungary and at Bresciaand Florence. Just as from 
1873 to 1888, so between 1262 and 1292 there occurred a most 
mischievous dislocation in the “par of exchange,” because of 
changes in monetary law. 

It remains, finally, to consider the forces which are now taking 
close order to oppose the readmission of silver to the world’s mints. 
What class was it which fought Free Trade in corn ? The landlords. 
What class is it which, having through this modern process of 
“‘ appreciation ” well-nigh absorbed the landed interest, will now 
oppose Free Trade in currency—the abolition of the monopoly 
attaching to gold? Clearly the banking interest which, owning 
the greater part of all the gold in the land, has waxed exceeding 
rich by reason of legislation which has kept the volume of money 
limited and even diminishing, thus raising the present value of 
the gold loaned in the past. 

From the bankers of Great Britain the supporters of silver need 
expect no quarter ; any increase of the volume of money in the hands 
of the community must diminish the pressure of the community 
upon the parlours of the banks. The narrower the currency basis, 
the more perilously elevated must be that profitable credit super- 
structure which is at once the glory of modern banking and the 
terror of modern commerce. ‘‘ Never mind silver,” say the bankers; 
“‘ we will increase our credit instruments.” The Board of Trade 
Returns show that from 1858 to 1876 the excess of imports of gold 
over exports was over 86 millions sterling ; that between 1877 and 
1887 there was an excess of exports of gold over imports of nearly 8 
millions sterling; to realise the rate at which the currency is con- 
tracting, there is to be added also the daily abstraction of gold 
from currency represented by the melting up of sovereigns for 
manufacture. Judging from the known absorption for this purpose 
in the United States, this further drain upon the currency probably 
amounts to 2 millions sterling a year. 

The more rapid the developments of banking and credit, the more 
frequent the banker’s turn-over of his stock-in-trade. If modern 
credit instruments avail to do their work much more quickly than 
before, the banker can lend each sovereign much more often than 
before. To turn over a bank capital six times a year at 4 per cent. 
is clearly more profitable than to turn over that capital three 
times a year at 5 per cent. Bankers are not attracted to the City 
by motives of philanthropy; they are there to make money. It 
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would be ridiculous, then, to expect them to assist legislation which, 
by increasing the volume of money in the country and in the world, 
would, pari passu, diminish the volume of their business. 

I have analysed the returns of 111 English banks, the statements 
of which were published in the Economist of October 20th. The 
return is almost a complete one, only four small banks having 


failed to make statements. The analysis shows the following 
results :— 


Number of Banks. Paid-up Capital. : Dividends Declared. 
12 5,362,000 20 p.c. and upwards. 
19 9,429,000 ” - 
46 14,972,000 10 ,, ” 
30 6,516,000 Between 5 and 10 p.c. 
4 544,000 Pay less than 5 p.c. 
111 36,823,000 


To this table may be added the Bank of England, with 143 
millions of capital, and a dividend of 9¢ per cent. On such a scale 
are the profits of this particular class of middle-men, and such is 
one aspect of the ‘‘ appreciation of gold.” Profits, did I say! The 
above returns are of dividends ; the profits are immensely greater. 
One London bank, which, on a paid-up capital of £600,000, 
declared a dividend of only 15 per cent., showed for the year a 
clear balance of profit of £283,000, or more than 47 per cent.! of 
which mighty increment £150,000 went to the reserve fund. 

If the last word has been really said—if the legislation which has 
made these profits possible is indeed final—then it is not surprising 
that, as Sir James Graham wrote in 1826, ‘‘ estates which have 
been held together from generation to generation are rapidly 
changing owners, and as the landlord retires the fundlord 
steps in.” 

But the world is now the theatre of two great and mutually 
destructive movements: The one Democratic and National, the 
other Monopolist and Cosmopolitan. The Democratic assertion 
has been well stated in America as ‘‘ a Government of the people, 
by the people, for the people.” Voltaire, on the other hand, has 
declared that ‘the art of Government is to make two thirds of a 
nation pay all it possibly can for the benefit of the other third.” 
But it remains for some more modern satirist to show how, for 
Europe, in the nineteenth century, was reserved that system which 
may be properly described as ‘“‘a Government of the bankers, for 
the bankers, by the bankers.” 
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THE MADAME DE MAINTENON OF 
WURTEMBERG. 


Wanverine in the bye-paths of history, tracking down, perhaps, 
some refractory fact which has obstinately defied dates, one is apt 
to light every now and then on some forgotten romance, some 
“story left half told,” which makes one pause to wonder how it is 
that this little gem has escaped its setting, has never been drawn 
into notice by the novel-writer, if not by the historian. 

Such is the story of Francesca von Hohenheim, the mistress 
first, but later the wife, of Duke Charles of Wurtemberg; a story 
which reads like a novel now—a skeleton novel. It requires but 
the breath of genius to fall on it, and lo! the dry bones would 
live. 

Francesca was born on the 10th of January, 1748, in the 
little village of Adelmannsfelder, in Swabia, about two hours’ 
journey from the more celebrated town of Ellwangen. Her 
mother had been a Vohenstein, a name much respected in the 
village; for did not the ruins of Vohenstein Castle still frown down 
from their heights upon the sunny slopes of corn and vineyard, 
and had not many of the older peasants seen with sorrow the last 
male representative of the line laid to rest—still in his youth—in 
the family vault, with his shield and helmet by his side? The 
glory of the Vohensteins had departed with him. Now the castle 
was suffered to decay; half at least of the land was sold, and, 
when Johanna von Vohenstein married the landless Freiherr von 
Bernerdin, it was in a humble farm-house at the other end of the 
village, a little house which had formerly belonged to the younger 
branch of'the family, that the young couple chose to make their 
home. 

Francesca was the third daughter, one of fifteen children; of 
these, however, only five lived to grow up, and these five were all 
girls. 

Curiously enough, it was in the very same year in which 
Francesca was born that Duke Charles of Wurtemberg married 
his first wife; he was then in his twentieth year. The noise of 
the marriage festivities must have reached the quiet little house- 
hold far away in Swabia, and we may even suppose that the 
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Freiherr von Bernerdin heard, with some real pleasure, of the 
alliance, for the bride of his ruler was the niece of the great 
Frederic, and a Protestant to boot. Her dower, indeed, was 
small, but all Europe was ringing with her uncle’s name, and 
every loyal subject of the Duke felt a glow of pride at the thought 
of so close a connection with the Prussian hero. 

Endless were the preparations the young Duke had made for his 
bride. Her mother’s Court at Bayreuth had been celebrated 
throughout Germany for culture, luxury, and magnificence ; but 
Duke Charles was determined she should have no cause to despise 
her new home in Stuttgard. Discontented with the old castle 
which had served his ancestors as a residence for generations, he 
set to work to build a splendid palace which should rival Versailles 
itself; at a great expense he succeeded, also, in importing one of the 
best French companies to fill his new theatre ; and the little army 
he had under his command, if it could not altogether rival that of 
Frederic I. in size or strength, at least might vie with any in the 
splendour and variety of its uniforms. 

The entrance of the young couple into Stuttgard was a pageant 
in itself; the procession which preceded and followed the royal 
carriages was rich in the extreme. There were heralds in scarlet 
and silver; black Moors from the East, in native costume; Swiss 
soldiers disguised as Turkish officials ; hussars, grenadiers, horses, 
and infantry. A dense mob lined every street and pressed against 
the carriage of the bride. 

Poor Princess Frederica! She is but a shadow in history now; 
few, indeed, of her sayings or doings have come down to posterity, 
but to this day the Wurtembergers have not forgiven her con- 
temptuous reception of their festivities. Cold and impassive she 
is reported to have sat as she passed in triumph down the narrow 
streets; no word of admiration, no look of wonder. Only once, 
when the cries and yells of her new subjects fell too shrill upon her 
ear, she turned to her husband and said, loud enough to be 
audible to those near her, ‘‘ Was will das Geschmeiss? (What 
does the mob want ?)” , 

Such a speech, at such a time, is an index to character; in a 
position such as the Duchess was called on to fill, want of tact is 
less easily forgiven than want of virtue. Against the moral 
character of the Princess Frederica never a word has been 
breathed ; the vices of her husband were patent to the world ; yet, 
such is the injustice of the “mob” she despised, Princess 
Frederica was hated, the Duke adored. 

Our little Francesca, at nine months old, was too young to have 
heard much about the wedding, but possibly she may have re- 
membered in later life hearing her father and mother discuss the 
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next great political event in Wurtemberg, the separation of the 
Duke and Duchess after eight years of married life. 

Into the rights and wrongs of the quarrel it would be as un- 
necessary as it would be difficult to enter. The seeds of dissension 
were sown on the wedding day. On her very first entrance into 
her capital, as we have seen, the Princess made herself enemies. 
It may safely be said she never sought to propitiate them. The 
splendour designed to dazzle her, she refused even to compare with 
that of Bayreuth ; she shut herself up with the ladies she had 
brought in her train, surrounded herself with the portraits of her 
Prussian ancestry, and lived on the memory of the past. Her 
husband she despised, perhaps not without reason. Hopeless of 
pleasing her, disgusted with her indifference, he soon tired of her 
society. It was easy enough to find admiration in other quarters ; 
if he was not a King Arthur, he could at least be a Louis XVI. 
The exact cause of the final quarrel is not known, though legends 
are not wanting. Given such materials for conflagration, the 
catastrophe would almost appear inevitable. In 1756 the Duchess 
left Stuttgard, never to return; she lived from that time in her 
old home at Bayreuth. Efforts were made on both sides to procure 
a divorce, but there does not seem to have been sufficient cause. 
It was twenty-four years before Duke Charles could call himself a 
free man. 

Now began what the Wurtembergers delight to call the “ bad 
time (die schlimme Zeit)” of Charles Eugene. 

The departure of the Duchess removed the one check which had 
kept the Duke within the bounds of respectability. As though to 
mark a fresh epoch, he changed his capital from Stuttgard to 
Ludwigsburg, and there set up a Court which might have rivalled 
that of Comus itself for riot and revel. 

It was only at the beginning of the eighteenth century that 
Ludwigsburg had been recognized as a Royal residence. Duke 
Eberhardt of Wurtemberg, attracted, it is said, by the songs of the 
nightingales, had just built a small hunting-lodge, and later, had 
designed a palace for his mistress, the greedy and hated Madame 
de Grivenitz. But the chief glories of Ludwigsburg were added 
by Duke Charles. It was he who summoned from Rome the great 
architect, Niccolo Jomelli, and bade him build such a chapel as 
only Rome before could boast ; it was under his orders that the 
combined talents of Netti, Retti, and Frisoni, were employed to 
enlarge and improve the palace. Talent of any kind was sufficient 
to form an introduction at the Court, and there is hardly a name 
of any note, in either arts or sciences, which we may not find in 
the archives of the Court. 

Lolli and Nardini, and the unfortunate Schubart, all held, at 
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different periods, posts as violinists or organists in the Royal 
chapel ; Cesari, Bonanfieri and Bonani were prima donnas in the 
opera, supported by Rubinello, Aprile, and Vio. Vestris, Toscani, 
and Nenci, made their appearance in the ballet; the great Schiller, 
as we all know, was a pupil (but it must be owned an unappre- 
ciated genius) at the Karlsschule. 

We cannot better describe the Court at that time than by using 
the words of an eye-witness, Justinius Kerner: ‘ The broad 
streets, the avenues of limes and chestnuts, were filled with 
courtiers in silk attire, in bag wigs and swords, and with the 
Duke’s soldiers in their glittering armour and grenadier caps. 
The splendid castle, with its wide squares and gardens, the Home 
Park, the shady alleys which ran round the town, the great 
market-place, with its arcades; all these were often the theatre 
of the pleasures of this pleasure-loving Prince—of fétes which, 
when I think of them now, appear to me like adream. He had 
built, at enormous cost, and with the greatest despatch, an opera- 
house, in which whole regiments of horse-soldiers could pass at 
one time across the stage. It was, indeed, the largest opera- 
house in Germany ; the interior was completely lined with mirrors, 
every wall, every box, every pillar, was of looking-glass; the whole 
presented a most extraordinary effect. At (the castle of) La 
Favorite grand fireworks were displayed at an expense equalled 
only by those given at Versailles. On the lake near the town fétes 
were held at which lovely maidens from Ludwigsburg figured as 
sea queens. Often in the winter, in which season his birthday 
fell, the Duke would create Zaubergarten, such as are described in 
the Arabian Nights . . . there the orange trees bent beneath the 
weight of their fruit; there you wandered through vineyards full 
of grapes . . . more than thirty fountains scattered their waters ; 
and a hundred lights, like stars in a glorious heaven, lighted 
up the most beautiful flower-beds.”’ 

What a contrast does all this grandeur present to the quiet 
little home in Swabia, where she, who was one day to exercise so 
strange an influence over the reckless Prince, was growing into 
womanhood. 

Vély has painted Francesca’s home for us: a little farmhouse, 
with four bedrooms and one handsome reception-room, oak fur- 
niture, high-backed chairs, a carved table, the gigantic earthen- 
ware stove, the old hall, with the family portraits hung round, 
surmounted by trophies of war and chase. Both the Freiherr von 
Bernerdin and his wife were Protestant—indeed, one may say evan- 
gelical—in their creed, and Francesca was brought up strictly in 
accordance with their principles. There are traces of this early 
training visible in all her after life. Morning and evening the family 
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were gathered in prayer, the devotions being conducted by the 
Freiherr himself. Such learning as Francesca possessed before her 
marriage she seems to have owed to her father and the old Pfarrer 
of Adelmannsfelder ; it was chiefly theological; of culture in the 
modern sense she knew nothing. Her days were spent in helping 
her mother in the kitchen, working in the large garden, designed 
rather for use than ornament, and stitching busily, in the good 
old German fashion, at the linen which was one day to be her own 
household treasure. 

Years afterwards, when Francesca was a grand lady at the 
Wurtemberg Court, we find her eagerly consulting botanists as to 
the arrangement of her garden, while over and over in her private 
diary are such sentences as these: ‘‘ I sowed some peas this after- 
noon”; ‘* This afternoon was busy preserving plums.” 

The first event of any importance in Francesca’s life was the 
marriage of her two elder sisters; they were married within a 
year of each other, both making fairly good matches for dowerless 
girls. One married Freiherr Schertel von Burtenbach, the other 
the Freiherr von Pflug, a gentleman holding a responsible position 
at Tubingen. 

Coming as they did just when Francesca was entering her girl- 
hood, these weddings opened out to her scenes of gaiety which had 
before been beyond her reach. We read of her driving with her 
father to Tiibingen, to Burtenbach, and even once as far as Sud- 
lingen, the home of his boyhood. Vély gives the following descrip- 
tion of our heroine at this time: ‘‘ Tall and slight, she possessed, 
according to the accounts of her contemporaries, the most 
delicate complexion, a well-proportioned figure, masses of fair 
hair, and features which, if they could hardly be termed classi- 
cally beautiful, were yet delicately pretty, and lighted up by deep 
blue, spiritual-looking eyes.” 

Her beauty, such as it was, attracted the attention of at least 
one ardent admirer. Francesca was barely sixteen when she was 
asked in marriage by the Baron von Leutrum. 

It is the custom of Francesca’s biographers to allow no redeem- 
ing qualities to the Baron von Leutrum, yet he must have been 
sincerely attached to her, for the marriage assuredly brought him 
no personal advantage. Francesca’s dower did not exceed 
1,500 gulden in all, and it does not appear at any time that she 
professed any affection for him. Friedrich von Leutrum does not, 
in fact, seem to have been a man likely to attract a girl’s mind. 
He was young, being, indeed, only six years her senior, but he 
was very small, almost deformed in stature, with the large head 
often seen in dwarfs, and a sly, malevolent eye. Jealousy was his 
ruling passion, his temper was violent and ungovernable. 
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The date and scene of this unhappy wedding is unknown. 
Francesca’s own feelings on this occasion are recorded on a slip of 
paper found amongst her possessions after her death: ‘‘ Married 
when I was barely sixteen, little more than a child, against my 
inclination, without love, only because it was announced to me 
‘You must marry Leutrum,’ purely out of obedience, and not 
from my own choice, I was given to a husband who could never 
content my heart.” 

The young couple took up their abode at Pforzheim, near the 
Black Forest. The house which bears the family arms of Leutrum 
is still to be seen, a large handsome building but dreary, standing 
in a narrow street, all view completely blocked by the opposite 
houses. The jealousy of her husband prevented Francesca from 
making many friends; but her brief visits to the capital and to 
her sisters had made her painfully conscious of her deficiencies, 
and she seems to have utilized her lonely hours for study, espe- 
cially devoting herself to the acquirement of the French tongue, at 
that time the Court language throughout the Continent. The 
taste for theology which she had imbibed in her father’s house, 
she also endeavoured to gratify, reading all the newest works of 
the day, and thus seeking in study some relief from the dreariness 
of her lot. 

Where Francesca first met the Duke is unknown ; her biographer 
gives us a peep at her once at Ludwigsburg with her husband. 
“Bright, lively, and natural, she delighted in novelty, and 
was herself a bright apparition in the Court. Yet these visits 
were no real gain to her; standing in the midst of all this light, 
brilliance and gaiety, the shadow which had fallen on her own life 
stood out only darker than before. . . . It did not escape Francesca 
that she was pitied, and secret sorrow filled her as she reflected 
she would be all her life an object for compassion.” She con- 
trasted—who could have helped it at nineteen ?—her awkward, 
ungainly husband, his fierce jealousies and sullen tempers, with 
the charming-mannered, elegant courtiers, and the comparison 
could hardly fail to renew her discontent. It is the more to the 
poor young wife’s credit that, despite her own attractions and her 
husband’s Argus-eyed jealousy, not a breath of scandal ever fell 
upon her name in connection with any of these gay admirers. 

On these occasions Francesca must, of course, have seen the 
Duke of Wurtemberg; but it appears unlikely that he had any 
personal intercourse with, or indeed even noticed her among the 
many more striking beauties of the Court. Events, however, 
were to occur which should overthrow etiquette and bring the two 
together. 


In the year 1769 Francesca went in May to spend a few weeks 
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in Wildbad, a watering-place then at the height of its renown, not 
very far from Pforzheim. This charming little place in the 
Schwarzwald had for years been the favourite health resort of 
the Wurtemberg Dukes, and was just at that time the centre of the 
fashionable world ; the Duchess Dorothea of Wurtemberg, sister-in- 
law to Duke Charles, was ‘‘ taking the waters,” and her presence 
in itself attracted many. It chanced that Francesca was already 
acquainted with one of the chief ladies at the little Court, a certain 
Henrietta von Grollmann, and through this lady the Baroness 
von Leutrum was presented to the Duchess. Etiquette was less 
strict in the Schwarzwald than elsewhere. The Duchess appears to 
have fallen more or less in love with the young and lonely wife of the 
Baron von Leutrum; and the Baron himself, aware of no danger, 
seems for once to have been pleased with the impression Francesca 
was making. The acquaintance ripened into intimacy and then 
into friendship. From the letters of Henrietta von Grollmann, 
which are still extant, it is evident that a great part of Francesca’s 
day was spent in the private apartments of the Duchess; hei she 
read aloud some of those theological works just then so much the 
fashion, discussed the poems of Klopstock, and exercised her new 
acquisition of French. It was a peaceful, happy time, and one to 
which Francesca seems always to have looked back with pleasure. 
To her biographer it is specially interesting, as a fresh proof of the 
charm she exercised throughout her life upon all who came 
within her influence, women as well as men; but, indeed, one has 
only to look at the sweet refined face of the portrait ascribed to 
Angelica Kauffmann to see that Francesca was not one of that 
class from which royal dukes too usually choose their mistresses. 

Some weeks had gone peacefully by at Wildbad when the little 
watering-place was suddenly roused into unwonted activity by the 
news of Duke Charles’ advent. 

He came, and the town was transformed. In a moment, and as 
if by magic, Ludwigsburg was transplanted into the Schwarzwald ; 
the quiet streets were filled with glittering armour and dazzling 
dresses, the forest became the theatre of open-air dramas, the 
little Kursaal the scene of balls and suppers, an opera-house was 
even improvised ; for the whole staff of singers, musicians, and 
actors had followed in the train of the would-be Maecenas, and 
he himself saw no reason why a course of the renowned waters 
should interfere even for a day with his favourite amusements. 

The Baroness von Leutrum found herself naturally enough drawn 
into these festivities. Her intimacy with the Duchess had already 
made an important personage of her ; her husband’s jealousy was 
powerless now to prevent her from taking her natural place as the 
belle of the little Court. As the friend of his sister and as his own 
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specially invited guest, the Duke singled her out everywhere by 
special attentions. In Ludwigsburg itself Baron von Leutrum 
might have felt less cause for uneasiness; it would not have been 
by a few soft speeches whispered between the dances that Fran- 
cesca’s heart would have been won, and ambition had no part in 
her composition ; but here, in the comparative freedom of a small 
watering-place, it was not only in the public rooms that Duke 
Charles was able to exercise his powers of fascination; in the 
unrestrained intercourse of private life—in the talks and readings 
with his sister, the Duchess, he met Francesca, and it was then 
that his first out-spoken flattery changed by degrees into silent 
admiration and ripened into love. 

That the Duchess was aware of his infatuation seems probable. 
Duke Charles was childless; in default of a direct heir, the husband 
of the Duchess would be his successor. The accounts from Bay- 
reuth represented the Princess Frederica to be in bad health ; any 
day the news of her death might come, and Duke Charles would 
be free to marry again. Would it not be as well if he could be 
led, in the meantime, to entangle himself with the Baroness von 
Leutrum, with whom a legal marriage would be impossible? A 
shifty, disreputable scheme, this, to impute to a lady whom we 
have just pictured as diverting her leisure hours with theological 
readings ; but it was a shifty and disreputable age, the standard of 
morality was not high, and the Duchess Dorothea was neither 
better nor worse than her fellows. 

At the time her machinations did not seem to have met with 
success. Friends indeed the Duke of Wurtemberg and the young 
Baroness became, but nothing more. In due time the merry party 
was broken up, Francesca returned to Pforzheim, the Duke to 
Ludwigsburg. But the mischief was done. The Duke was not a 
man to be thwarted ; the end, if it was not near, seems at least 
to have been inevitable. The next act in the drama was an invi- 
tation fron the Duke himself to the Baron von Leutrum and his 
wife, bidding them join him at his hunting lodge at Urach. 
Refusal was, of course, out of the question. Jealousy was a 
strong passion in the Baron, but self-interest would seem to have 
been stronger. Rather than forfeit altogether the powerful 
patronage of the gay prince, Leutrum was content to stand by 
and watch while attentions, which could only be construed one way, 
were heaped upon his wife. That Francesca herself understood 
the meaning of the Duke’s favours seems, however, doubtful, and 
indeed, improbable. She was barely twenty-two, and had been 
kept in great seclusion up to this period. When, however, the 
hunting season was at an end, the invitation was renewed; 
Leutrum and his wife were asked to accompany the Duke to 
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Schorndorf, and it was on the journey thither that, tradition says, 
the Duke first declared his passion. His addresses met with 
peremptory refusal. And now followed a sad period in Francesca’s 
life. Whether the young wife thought it right to tell her husband 
of the Duke’s offer, or whether Leutrum guessed from her altered 
manner that some such declaration had been made, is of course 
uncertain; in any case the stay at Schorndorf came to a sudden 
end, and Francesca returned to Pforzheim. And now we read 
strange tales of personal unkindness, of bodily terror, of imprison- 
ment, of chastisement inflicted on our heroine ; months of suffering 
borne silently, and broken at last by the sudden appearance of 
Duke Charles himself at Pforzheim, resolved to free the captive. 
But still Francesca held firm to her vows, and refused steadily 
to leave her husband. 

In 1771 there was another visit to Urach, and this time Baron 
Leutrum went back alone to Pforzheim. There is a tradition that 
on leaving Urach he took with him a certain sum of money in 
place of his wife ; that he went to Karlsruhe, and boasted to his 
father of the bargain he had made; that his father, indignant at 
the shame such a course would bring on his house, forced him to 
send back the key of the chest in which the money lay; that he 
then threw up the appointment he had held at court, and returned 
to his desolate home to appear no more in history. 

On the 16th January, 1772, the marriage between Francesca 
von Bernerdin and Friedrich von Leutrum was declared null and 
void, and later in the same month Francesca took up her residence 
in Die Solitude, a castle about three and a half miles out of Lud- 
wigsburg, the avowed mistress of Duke Charles. In her possession 
was a paper containing a solemn promise, signed by His Highness, 
that in the event of his Duchess’s death he would at once become 
the husband of Francesca. 

* % * * * 

The curtain rises again on the 11th February, 1778. It is the 
fiftieth anniversary of the birth of Duke Charles Eugene. Many 
changes have taken place during the course of those six years. 
Ludwigsburg itself is deserted. Its opera-house is empty, its 
ball-rooms are silent, its brief life as the gayest capital of Ger- 
many is over, grass grows on the trim garden-paths, frightened 
children steal about the ghost-haunted castle. One child in 
especial, little Justinius Kerner, has left us a vivid picture of his 
visits by night to the ghostly opera-house, when his solitary candle 
was reflected a hundred times, and his little childish figure seemed 
multiplied into a labyrinth of frightened children. 

The Court has removed to Stuttgardt, and for three years 
Ludwigsburg has mourned its departure. The removal of the royal 
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residence must always make a great difference to the riches as well 
as to the glory of a town; but, after all, the Duke’s departure in 1775 
did not mean all it would have meant, say, in 1770. For already 
a change had come: year by year since the arrival of Francesca the 
entertainments have grown fewer and fewer; year by year the Court 
has altered little by little, till but few of the old faces are to be seen ; 
year by year the Duke has become more wrapt up in his grand 
educational schemes, the Karlsschule has become more and more the 
hobby of his life, and any gaiety in which the scholars cannot be 
associated has been but a weariness to him; for hours every day 
the Duke is closeted now with learned professors discussing 
schemes of education, even correcting, himself, once a week the 
themes of elder pupils. It has become the fashion to attend school 
fétes, to listen to the prosy speeches of dreary ‘‘ Dryasdusts,”’ to 
watch with pretended (if not real) interest boys climbing impossible 
poles, or walking with their hands on tight-ropes! The Reich- 
graifin von Hohenheim (such is the title bestowed by the Emperor 
Joseph on Francesca in 1774) has her school hobby, too. The 
Ecole des Demoiselles, founded by her soon after she came to live 
at the Court, was intended not only for the daughters of the 
nobility, but also for the training of singers and actresses. A very 
different Court certainly from the old Court at Ludwigsburg. 

A birthday in the old times was a /éte day, but on this 11th 
February, 1778, it seems likely to be kept as a fast. The churches 
are all open, and every church is full, for a rumour has gone forth 
that on this, his fiftieth birthday the Duke has something to say 
to his people, and from every pulpit throughout the kingdom a 
proclamation is to be made. 

A strange enough proclamation it was. It lies before us now, 
the Duke’s own words addressed to his people—a confession first, 
or, rather, a regret—‘‘ Inasmuch as we are but mortal, and, there- 
fore, have ever been, and must ever remain, far removed from per- 
fection,” so the quaint speech begins ; and then he goes on to say 
that much has been done which had been better omitted, and that, 
as an honest man, and one of the Lord’s anointed, he is eager to 
allow his mistake. ‘‘ We look upon this day,” he continues, “as 
the first day of a second epoch in our life . . . a day given us by 
God in which to re-assure our faithful subjects of the love, the 
devotion, the care we feel for them. . . . From this time forth the 
happiness of Wurtemberg shall rest on the observance of his most 
solemn duties by the true Father of the country, and upon the 
tender confidence and obedience which his subjects shall render to 
their anointed Lord’’; and then, as if glad to have escaped from 
the subject of his own shortcomings, the Duke launches out into a 
lecture to his subjects on their duties towards him, the necessity of 
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blind obedience, of unswerving devotion, of perfect trust; and so 
concludes a speech which, if it no longer strikes the reader as 
remarkable for humility, may yet well fill him with surprise. A 
strange enough proceeding, theatrical, unreal, it seems to us now in 
the nineteenth century; yet it seems to have been received at the 
time as genuine, and, indeed, there is little cause to doubt that in 
his way Duke Charles was sincere. This fiftieth birthday did, in 
fact, usher in a new epoch; the reforms and the changes which 
ever since the arrival of Francesca had been gradually creeping 
into the Court, were now seen to be permanent, and the influence 
of that quiet, sad little figure in the background which it had at 
one time seemed so easy to oust, was acknowledged henceforth by 
all as paramount. 

For during those six years Francesca had, of course, had many 
a battle to fight against envy and intrigue; her very freedom from 
all ordinary ambition, her simple tastes, her quiet habits had made 
her many enemies. It was hard to make a puppet of one who had 
no private ends which could be forwarded, whose single object in 
life was to keep the love of the man who had rescued her from 
wretchedness, and to make herself more and more equal to him in 
intellect and knowledge. Evidences of Francesca’s untiring industry 
are still to be seen in her notes on the works of Wieland, Zimmer- 
mann, Ewald, Gellert, Musaeus, Kruge, Campe, Niemeyer, and 
even Shakespeare. She knew well that if Charles once tired of her 
she would share the fate of other kings’ mistresses; for power, 
indeed, she cared nothing, but the loss of his love would have been 
terrible to her. And now, like Madame Maintenon in a similar 
case, she began to find ‘‘ what a martyrdom it is to be obliged to 
amuse a man who is incapable of being amused.” 

“Tt is hard,” Francesca writes on one occasion, ‘‘ to keep one 
man true to you and in love with you; to surprise him, so to 
speak, by the new arrangement of a ribbon, when he has seen all 
your dresses. Nothing, on the contrary, is easier than to com- 
mand a regiment of lovers.” And again: “ Marriage turns a free 
man into a slave, good money into base coin. Close to the Temple 
of Hymen stands the Churchyard of Love.” 

The home most associated with Francesca is, of course, that 
which bore her name, Hohenheim, once the Castle of Garbenhof ; 
This splendid building, on the beautifying of which Duke Charles 
spent twenty-three years, and the labours of the best architects of 
the day, stands about two hours’ journey from Stuttgard. The 
description of it reads like that of a miniature Trianon and Ver- 
sailles combined. Vély gives the following graphic picture of 
Francesca’s home :— 

“Rich acres and fine woods surround the grounds (of the 
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castle) now as formerly; of the buildings with which Duke 
Charles adorned it, there still remains the castle, with its hall of 
variegated marbles, and the frescoes by Guibal, the Corps de 
Loges, and a few other buildings which have lost now their 
original form as well as their uses. 

“ Numberless are the groups of small buildings and artistic ruin 
which were erected one by one under the Duke’s eyes by the clever 
architect, Fischer, and his pupils. . . . Yonder stood a temple to 
Mercury, a pyramid, an inscription of the time of Nero, the temple 
of Vesta, Flora, Cybele, and Sybil; broken columns, half sunk in 
the ground, stood upright amongst the corn. Here was a Roman 
prison, Roman baths, and the covered passage of Lepidus. The 
Middle Ages had left their traces, too, in the Carthusian Monas- 
tery, the Gothic chapel, old towers, and a hermitage. . . . The 
eighteenth century itself was characterized by very prosaic ad- 
ditions; a dairy, a kitchen, a buttery, Swiss houses . . . and a 
school and council-house show us that in those days housewifery 
and construction were considered necessities.”’ 

Here and there may still be seen the strange flowers Francesca 
imported, and a bit of the stiff borders she called her ‘‘ English 
garden.” Four of the rooms on the ground-floor seem to have 
belonged especially to the Reichgrafin ; one of these still bears her 
name on the ceiling. The Duke himself occupied the top storey. 

The habits of Hohenheim were very simple. Early hours and 
frugal living were the rule. Breakfast was often in the open air, 
and after the meal was over the Duke would retire to his study 
and write, Francesca sewing by his side; or both would busy 
themselves in the garden. At 11 lunch was brought in, and a 
drive, or a visit to the Karlsschule, would fill the afternoon. On 
the holidays and saints’ days the lads from the college would come 
over and spend a day with the Grifin, admiring her dairy or 
visiting the stables. The horses used were often chosen by Fran- 
cesca herself. Here, too, were standing, always harnessed and 
ready for action, six stout horses, waiting for the alarm of “fire,” 
when the Duke himself would speed down at the head of the fire 
brigade to give his personal assistance. A wonderful story there is 
of agreat fire at Tubingen, in 1789, when, for eighteen hours, the 
Duke and Francesca worked at the buckets as hard or harder than 
any present, Francesca with her skirts tucked up and. her knees in 
the water ! 

This quiet life was varied by visits to the neighbouring Courts, 
and once even a journey to England. On the 8th March, 1776, 
the following notice appears in the Court Journal :— 

** Yesterday the Duke of Wurtemberg, with the lord of his bed- 
chamber, and several other foreigners of distinction, in company 
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with His Serene Highness, were presented to Her Majesty at St. 
James’, as were two ladies of high rank, who came with the Duke 
to England.” 

In the beginning of the year 1780 the Duke’s wife, the Duchess 
of Wurtemberg, died at Bayreuth ; the event is briefly mentioned 
in Francesca’s journal :— 


“Sunday, April 9th.—On waking it was announced that an 


- express had arrived, and this brought the news that Her High- 


ness the Duchess had changed this temporal life for an eternal 
between 6 and 7 o’clock in the evening of the 6th of this month. 
I was truly affected by the tidings. At half-past 8 the news was 
sent to Stuttgard. The Duke went silently to Mass; I went to 
the College Church. The Duke spoke long with his ministers. 
Everything concerning the death was discussed and arranged. . .” 

But not even yet were Francesca’s troubles to be at an end. 
The Duke, indeed, was ready and willing to keep his promise and 
make her his lawful wife. The Lutheran Church sanctioned the 
marriage, but the Pope utterly refused his consent. It is pro- 
bable that the Duchess Dorothea, for reasons we have before 
suggested, was at the bottom of the difficulties which met Duke 
Charles at every turn. 

For five years the Duke strained every nerve to win the consent 
of the Pope to his marriage, but it was sternly withheld ; his chief 
aid and fellow worker in these efforts was Werkmeister, Abbot of 
Nexesheim, of whose efforts Vély gives us the following details. 
The prelate gave himself every trouble to win the consent of the 
bishops to the marriage, and the fact that all his efforts were in 
vain spurred him only to new endeavours. He asked advice at 
Dettingen and in every place he visited ; he pored over theological 
and legal books in order to discover some useful precedent. At 
last he wrote that he had found a way to help the Duke. He had 
opened Gobat’s Theologia Experimentalis (an old book of casuistry), 
and had there found the following case. A man in the same cir- 
cumstances as the Duke asked Gobat for counsel ; and he, acting 
on his experience with regard to the Roman Catholic modes of 
action, advised him to marry without delay, and to ask for a dis- 
pensation afterwards; he was sure that Rome was less chary of 
dispensations after than before marriage. On this advice the Duke 
acted. On the seventeenth Sunday after Whit Sunday, 1785, he 
was secretly married, in the presence of his brother and sister-in- 
law, by the Court Chaplain Schiitz. The fact, however, was not 
made public until the following year. Francesca’s description of 
the occasion is too characteristic to be omitted :— 

“February 2nd, 1786.—At 7 o’clock we went to Stuttgard, and 
the Duke attended service in the chapel, and we received the Holy 
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Communion. The sun seemed to me to shine with all its glory, for 
the great Duke announced to his people that he had been married 
to me for a year, and proclaimed me as his wife. It was quite 
unexpected. ‘To day (for the first time) I heard myself prayed for 
in Church, and when I entered the College the whole Court congra- 
tulated me. I cannot describe my feelings. This great kindness 
will be remembered in Heaven towards the Duke, and there he will 
be rewarded. Why should I describe it here?” 

Werkmeister says: ‘On Candlemas Day, 1786, the Duke and 
the Reichgrifin came early from Hohenheim to Stuttgard. He 
sent for me and confessed. After confession he asked me who was 
the preacher for the day. When I said it was myself, he com- 
manded me in the prayer after the sermon to mention the Reich- 
grifin expressly as his wife, in these words: ‘And bless, O Lord, 
His Highness’s wife.’ At noon, before the whole Court, he pro- 
claimed his marriage.” 

Here the dramatic interest of Francesca’s life ends ; the novelist, 
to whom we commend her story, would fairly enough suppress the 
after rage of the Pope at being thus tricked, and all the trouble and 
long delay which ensued before at last, in 1791, the marriage was 
declared legal and Francesca was acknowledged as Duchess of 
Wurtemberg by the Roman Catholic as well as by the Protestant 
sovereigns. 

We, however, may be permitted to add, for the benefit of those 
who like to have all stories finished, that Francesca outlived her 
husband by eighteen years, he having died, his hand in hers, in 
1793. She lived to see the fall of the French kingdom, the great 
revolution, and even to welcome to her Court Napoleon I. She 
died on the 1st January, 1811, and is buried in St. Martin’s Church 
at Kirchheim ; but in the hearts of the people of Wurtemberg the 
gentle Francesca Von Hohenheim lives still, and will never be 
forgotten. 


C. A. Montrésor. 
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THE MUSIC OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


Mars and Music form an alliance of old standing. Why a distinctly 
peaceable art should prove the medium for provoking the very 
reverse in impulse and emotion is a study, especially if we bear 
in mind that while the effect of music upon the mass of a 
battalion, or an entire army, is wholesome and decided enough, 
yet that result is obtained by such music striking each soldier 
in a more or less different degree and manner. To test this, and 
to gauge individual results, is not my intention, though it would be 
interesting, and, not difficult, to prove the theory that no melody 
strikes two people exactly alike, whether such be a vocal or in- 
strumental sound. Think of a bagpipe—decidedly an army 
instrument. To mea bagpipe is a misery, an appalling spectacle, 
all-sufficient to make any enemy turn tail; while a band of such 
would probably suggest to musical people generally the thought 
of prompt suicide. Yet I know many good people who admire it ! 
And this instrument furnishes, perhaps, the most touching story 
in army music annals, in the incident of the sharp ear of a 
Highland lassie, imprisoned in Lucknow during the Indian 
Mutiny, first detecting in the far-off distance the sound of her 
native instrument, and soon more than that, the comforting 
and heart-leaping strains, ‘‘The Campbells are coming.” Again 
the English drum and fife band is execrable enough, absolutely 
worse than the bagpipe, yet many constitutions are tickled 
towards patriotism when they hear this head, or tail, of even a 
London Volunteer corps. But neither drums and fifes nor bag- 
pipes constitute a British army band. It is true they are the only 
portions of a full band taken away on active service, and I can 
quite appreciate the fine sense of humour which thus anticipates 
something of the effect of our national music upon the aural 
nerves of an enemy; or, if not that, the wisdom which conserves 
the cream of our musical-military system for the comfort of 
officers’ mess rather than squandering it upon combatants who, if 
ever so musical, might not at a critical moment have the time or 
inclination to appreciate it. 

England’s army is held so dear, and that deservedly, to the 
heart of every Briton for its brilliant prestige, that everything 
relating to the life or welfare of the soldier finds acceptance with 
the men and women of England. There are, therefore, few aspects 
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of the soldier’s life with which most people are not familiar. 
If, however, the literary ant went on ploughing for weeks he 
would probably fail to discover a subject connected with military 
life about which so little is known as that of the music which the 
soldier plays and hears. In the main, English people know 
nothing concerning their army music; and this is, perhaps, 
another indication of how little the country may after all be 
advancing in that boasted musical progress the cry of which 
the few who are making a good financial thing out of existing 
systems are likely to keep up, until the year of a much-needed 
revolution in our art methods, notions, and guides. Army music 
is healthy and efficient, and must have developed these recent 
years much of the true art spirit; but the journals which have 
been writing up their own musical wares, and pointing to direc- 
tions for all to take, have managed to lose sight altogether of 
music in the army, with the result that the art in that direction 
has improved amazingly. Many a school-boy could tell more 
concerning the Mod¢wa, the sharp and stirring “Op#0, and other 
Greek war tunes, besides Roman and Spartan uses of music for 
military purposes, than could a grown-up Briton respecting the 
army music of his own country. But the usages of music by the 
ancients, whether for the purposes of marshalling and haranguing 
of troops, or of inducing slaves to sturdier efforts, is not of great 
moment these days, except to show that the human mind has not 
altered greatly, and that it still needs some encouragement to 
stimulate it to deeds removed from the ordinary round of routine. 
This is the raison d’étre of all military music—English, Slav, or 
Japanese. The British soldier, whether he be at home or abroad, 
moves the better to some strain that he can keep time with, and 
he treads the ground with more elasticity if he goes to the tune 
of ‘‘ Ap Shenkin,” “The Bonnets of Blue,” or the Quick march 
“Woolwich.” While tunes such as these inspire our soldiers, 
their loyalty and their exertions will know no minish; and every 
lover of native musical art will rejoice to know that it is the music 
of these national melodies, together with such music as Sullivan 
writes, which at the present moment animates and gratifies men 
and officers alike, far and away beyond other music of whatever 
class or country. And, may it ever be so! 
* * * * 

Some may wonder how our regimental bands are recruited. 
According to the Queen’s Regulations, boys—and preferably the sons 
of soldiers—from fourteen to sixteen years of age, and of good 
character, may be enlisted for the purpose of being trained as 
buglers, trumpeters, and army bandsmen generally. Such are 
enrolled mainly from the Duke of York’s School, the Royal Hiber- 
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nian Military School, Dublin, and various industrial schools and 
training ships, where the boys have had opportunities of more 
or less training in instrumental music. Occasionally private 
soldiers possessing a knowledge of music, present themselves as 
men desiring to be bandsmen; sometimes a trained musician is 
anxious to join an army band, and he may be too old to be enlisted, 
or he may not come up to the standard height and chest measure- 
ment for the ranks, in which case he can be enlisted by special 
authority. This is a point not generally known, and since it 
provides another channel, small as it is, for the outlet of the 
unemployed labour accumulating around us, it is worth noticing. 

The Army Music Training School is at Kneller Hall, Hounslow, 
the present Commandant of which is the soldier-gentleman, 
Colonel T. B. Shaw-Hellier, with Mr. C. Cousins as musical 
director. This establishment is maintained at the expense of the 
country for the purpose of training non-commissioned officers 
and soldiers as bandmasters and bandsmen. To it each regiment 
can send two students, at one time, to remain until they are 
trained, a method with a disadvantage inasmuch as: officers com- 
manding the depots of regiments on foreign service sometimes 
recruit boys for the band, and not always being musicians, nor 
having the assistance of experts, frequently send boys to Kneller 
Hall who have little or no aptitude for music. To remedy this 
the Commandant is very wisely trying to induce the authorities to 
allow a number of boys to be selected under his own supervision, 
which would ensure their being musically eligible. The modus 
operandi is this: the man or boy having been found, goes into the 
regiment on a six months’ probation, to afford him the opportunity 
of developing his knowledge and gaining experience. If he pro- 
mises well, he is kept by the regiment, otherwise he is discharged, 
though from this latter course all boys from the Royal Military 
Asylum, Chelsea, and the Royal Hibernian Military School, Dublin, 
are exempt. These latter enjoy the privilege too, of being able to 
enlist into any particular regiment, and the Commanding Officer 
is bound to accept them, provided they be physically fit. When 
the regiment secures a boy showing talent, and with special apti- 
tude for music, he is—having served his six months’ probation, 
which is a sine qué non—dispatched to Kneller Hall, there to be 
taught solo playing, &e. When the Kneller Hall boy develops into 
an efficient army musician, he is returned to the regiment which 
sent him to the school, or he is drafted to some regiment wanting 
an instrument such as he plays. 

The support of a British army band falls partly upon the 
country, partly upon the officers of the various regiments. Every 
regiment having a band has what is called a band fund, into which 
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the main payments, those from the Government and the officers of 
such regiments, are placed. The annual Government allowance 
is £80. The officers, or all above subaltern rank, contribute yearly 
something like eight days’ pay, payable monthly or quarterly. 
This is the staple of the band fund. There is one other source, 
namely, the sums secured from private engagements. Whenever a 
band is privately engaged, an agreed sum is paid, out of which 
each bandsman draws a proportion according to his status, and 
the remainder, if any, is placed to the credit of the band fund. 
In the case of bands stationed in or near London, the income 
derived from private engagements of this kind is large. On the 
other hand, it increases the men’s labours amazingly—giving time 
for little else than the continual blowing, or thumping, of their 
respective instruments, so that doubtless many a man _ has 
longed for the quiet routine of the provincial barrack, with the 
condition of no more melody than the State can squeeze out of 
him for a payment which, with certain expenses, amounts to the 
miserable remainder of 8d.a day. Every band finds its own reed 
and brass instruments. All that the Government supplies beyond 
the money grant are the trumpets and bugles for the Cavalry, and 
bugles, drums, and fifes for the Infantry. Many might inquire the 
reason for this, and even question the Government as to its not 
placing a full military band on the battle-field, while the pseudo- 
patriot would probably reply that fifes and bugles are not so 
costly as euphoniums and bassoons, and on this account may be 
squandered away. A musician’s reason, however, would always 
turn upon the hideous effect of drums and fifes upon an enemy ! 
The numerical strength and instrumental disposition of British 
bands vary somewhat according to circumstances. Cavalry regi- 
ments are neither numerically nor musically the same as the 
Infantry. A cavalry band is allowed to have 32 men in all :— 
1 bandmaster, 1 band sergeant, 1 corporal, 15 privates (musicians), 
excluding the trumpeters, buglers, drummers, and fifers. These 
latter are distributed thus :—1 trumpet-major, 8 trumpeters, 5 boys 
—making a total of 82. This number is variously utilized, so far 
as the instrumentation of the band is concerned, at the discretion 
of the bandmaster. In the band of the 1st (Royal) Dragoons—a 
cavalry regiment—under Bandmaster Charles Hall, the men are 
occupied in the manner following :—1 flute and piccolo, 1 E-flat 
clarinet, 1 oboe, 8 B-flat clarinets, 1 tenor clarinet, 2 bassoons, 2 
B-flat cornets, 2 E-flat trumpets, 2 French horns, 2 saxe horns, 
1 alt horn—B, 2 tenor trombones, 1 bass trombone, 1 euphontum, 
2 E-flat bombardons, 1 contra bass, 1 drum, 1 bandmaster, making 
a total of 32. Of course all bands have not the same instrumen- 
tation, although generally they are similar ; and, occasionally, the 
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number of a band is increased, though this has to be at the 
expense of the officers of the regiment to which the band belongs. 
In an Infantry regiment 5 more men are allowed, making the 
total 37; and there are no trumpeters. 

A few words as to the daily routine duties of the army bands 
and their bandmasters. In an ordinary way cavalry bandsmen 
are occupied from reveille until 9 a.m. in cleaning their rooms, 
accoutrements, &c. From 9 to 10.80 a.m. the juniors attend 
practice. From 10.30 to 1 there is a rehearsal for full band, with 
a short interval of about fifteen minutes. Dinner at 1.15. Juniors 
practice from 2.30 to 3.80 p.m., and again from 5 to6 p.m. Tea at 
6 p.m. Trumpeters and boys attend trumpet practice daily from 
2.30 to 3.30 p.m., and, in summer-time, mounted practice, generally 
before breakfast. Whenever the band has to appear on mounted 
parade, the bandsmen have to attend stables and clean their own 
horses, both before and after parade, on which days there is seldom 
any practice, as time does not permit of it. All musicians are 
excused guard and picquet duties, fatigues, and stables (except 
when they ride). In Infantry bands the daily work is much the 
same as far as the number of hours’ practice go; and, if there is 
any spare time, the men are expected to occupy it in making them- 
selves efficient performers on their various instruments. 

An army bandmaster’s duties are not light. He is responsible 
for maintaining an efficient band both in number and quality, and 
since he has the training of each member composing his band it 
is incumbent that he should possess a practical knowledge of all 
wind, reed, and brass instruments, stringed instruments not being 
used in military bands. Officers expect him to see that all in- 
struments, music, &c., ordered by the band committee justify the 
money being expended upon them. He conducts the band on all 
occasions. It is his duty to instruct the regimental choir, and 
he is answerable for the proper training and management of the 
music required for Church service. He is expected to provide 
musical entertainments for the soldiers, and to assist at all 
gatherings where music can be used as an adjunct, and to be 
present with the band at all regimental sports, cricket matches, 
&c. In a cavalry regiment he must be present at all parades 
when the band attends with instruments. As a rule the band 
plays at mess for officers twice a week. But the teaching is the 
drudgery. It frequently happens that men of regimental bands 
have to be trained from the beginning, for it is exceptional to 
find candidates for admission as army musicians with more than 
an elementary knowledge of their business. The bandmaster 
devotes whatever time he can to teaching, usually starting with 
young hands and beginners at 9 a.m.; then he takes the full band 
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from 10 a.m. to 12.30 daily; the afternoon again being devoted to 
his young hands and rawest material. Over and above these 
duties he is expected, and is constantly being called upon, to- 
arrange and adapt music for his band; so that he must have a 
knowledge of the art of scoring for military band purposes. 

An excellent relapse of military discipline exists in the fact 
that the bandmaster is required to rule and manage matters in 
his band by personal influence, and to have as little recourse as 
possible to military law. 

The position of bandmaster is much sought after, as the number 
of students at Kneller Hall waiting for vacancies plainly shows; 
but it would appear that the remuneration in the ordinary regi- 
mental band is insufficient to make the appointment a desirable 
one. The Queen’s Regulations say £70 a year shall be paid to 
bandmasters as working pay: but some bandmasters, such as 
those of the Household Regiments, Marines, and Artillery, get 
much larger pay—their monies running to £300 a year and 
more. 

Perhaps the least satisfactory part of the experience is the 
inconvenience which he, especially the small bandmaster of a Line 
regiment, suffers by frequent changes, and by the men leaving 
when he has been at the pains of their training. The men leave 
for various reasons: either to get into a better regiment, or, as is 
often the case, to go back again into civil life. Sometimes men 
who, as civilians, have joined as bandsmen, knowing nothing of 
army life in the ranks will, after much training, see more prospect 
in the ranks as private soldiers than as musicians. They be- 
seech the commanding officer, who lets them go, much to the 
annoyance and inconvenience of the bandmaster, who forthwith 
adds this to the list of trials which beset his not very easy billet. 

If we have the pipe we must pay the piper, and even the sur- 
liest tax-payer will consent to the principle of our possessing 
army music for useful and ornamental purposes, and of paying 
the men whose mission is to rouse enthusiasm among the troops. 
Everyone agrees that the band is conspicuously successful in this 
respect ; indeed, we may go further and admit that the British 
tax-payer steps lighter—and Atlas-like could bear even more 
weight—at sound of bass and horn for the blowing of which he does 
so much to pay. A British army band, too, enjoys, and that rightly, 
a reputation for esprit in its men and music, which makes it, in an 
artistic sense, the most satisfactory feature of our national musical 
life; though it is certain that when the boasting goes on concerning 
our so-called musical progress, the minds of the propagandists are 
as removed as the poles from any thought of music in the army, 
a direction where a positive improvement really has manifested 
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itself these recent years, albeit the encouragement given to, and 
exhibited at large in our military music has not been phenomenal. 
The bandsman is paid the same pay as a private soldier, namely, 
fourteenpence a day, a rate of wage which, I apprehend, will not 
be considered excessive by the most enthusiastic of that class of 
people who go about assuring us that England is the musician’s 
paradise, and that we are in all respects a musical people. I 
venture to protest against such a teaching until we can improve 
our ways in the estimate we set upon music as it is met even in 
the army. But let us hear the whole matter. This fourteenpence 
per diem which a cavalry musician gets suffers certain deductive 
processes. Out of it he has to pay for groceries and to keep up his 
kit, so that his nett pay amounts to something like eightpence a 
day, the same as a private soldier, than whom he is considerably 
worse off ; for whereas a common soldier can, and often does, rise 
from the ranks, the army musician, unless he leaves the band, 
stands stock still. The soldier-musician’s outlook, then, cannot be 
regarded as encouraging even in a land where every son of Apollo 
may compose oratorii, play the tin whistle and jew’s-harp, howl a 
ballad, or even become a British army musician. Some regiments 
allow the bandsmen extra payment from the band fund, while 
others, in lieu of such, assist them in respect to their clothing. . 
Whichever course be adopted, it only emphasizes the fact that this 
part of the service is worse off than the private soldier, despite the 
additional culture and higher intelligence expected of it, and ob- 
viously enough necessary. It is true, also, that, with the sanction 
of the commanding officer and of the general commanding the 
district, bands are permitted to accept engagements to perform 
at public meetings, flower shows, promenade concerts, and the like, 
provided such are not of a political character—the proceeds from 
which are distributed among the bandsmen; but it does not follow 
that such engagements are constantly presenting themselves, or 
that when they do the fee paid is so magnificent as to have any 
very great significance for the men when it comes to be distributed 
amongst so many. As a matter of fact, the army bandsman’s 
remuneration, all told, is small and insufficient to induce the men 
to remain with their regiments. Consequently there is an infinity 
of changing, since a capable man takes the first opportunity that 
offers to enter one of the stationary bands—in or near London— 
or else to seek some situation in civil life. 

Doubtless in bands like the Grenadier, Coldstream, and Scots 
Guards, which are stationed in or near London and get frequent 
engagements, the case is different; but the question has to be 
considered as it bears upon the whole of our army musicians and 
not the fortunate few. Viewed from this standpoint the musician 
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in the army is not an individual to be envied for his earnings. 
Some day possibly the authorities will adjudge this matter as 
deserving of attention on military as well as artistic grounds, for 
it is not difficult to see how the soldier-musician’s position might 
be improved in many respects, and this with advantage to the 
country and to the army. At present he has to raise the maxi- 
mum of enthusiasm at the minimum of pay; but, let it be asked 
what sort of enthusiasm and what amount of ardour can any soul 
care to incite in others for eightpence a day! The army musician 
ought to be on a better basis in every way; he ought to be open 
to promotion, and when not playing he ought to prove a much 
more intelligent soldier than the average private, and to be so 
paid. The prevailing opinion among army bandsmen is that they 
are insufficiently paid, a state of mind which is not very novel in 
itself since every Briton enjoys it whether he be public executioner 
or Lord High Chancellor; but in the case of the soldier-musician 
the feeling is echoed even by musicians who have left the service. 
The fact is, to be in the band is to be blocked for the army. 
There is scarcely a chance of promotion, and many a good man 
has been known to leave the service a private soldier, through 
being in the band, when otherwise he would have risen. The 
‘Regulations say only one sergeant and one corporal shall be made 
in each band. The result is that promotion becomes impossible 
from sheer want of vacancies; consequently, many men who, from 
good conduct and being well educated—for if not this, a man is of 
no use to the bandmaster—would be sure to get promotion were 
they ordinary privates, are compelled to stand still through no 
fault of their own. The question comes then—Why do men 
become army musicians? The answer to this is, there are certain 
loopholes which a bandsman will join the army for the off chance 
of finding. One is this. Bandsmen in Line regiments are trained 
by their bandmasters until they complete their first term of service, 
and should they turn out good musicians they invariably try for 
the Guards, Marine, Engineers, or Artillery bands, which, if they get 
accepted for, they join, regardless of their old regiment’s conve- 
nience, or the feelings of the bandmaster who has trained them. 
One would think that a system which precluded this chopping and 
changing, and which made it possible for a regiment to command 
and retain the services of its efficient musicians would be the 
better policy for all concerned. But admission to these leading 
regiments means certain privileges which appeal strongly to the 
men, and which are not in force in ordinary Line bands. Thus, 
in the case of the regiments of Guards the men have the privilege 
of wearing civilian clothes when off duty, which enables them to 
accept private engagements; they can live out of barracks, and 
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thus have wives and sweethearts, and a thousand other facilities 
for getting rid of their earnings; many engagements at parties, 
theatres, promenade concerts, balls, weddings, and flower shows, 
where wine and music frequently contract a not unfriendly alliance, 
are open to them—all this and more is the portion of the stationary 
bandsman. Bands such as the Guards’ are called “ stationary ”’ 
from the fact that they are not expected to leave the Kingdom, and 
both bandsmen and bandmaster in such regiments have tolerably 
snug posts. The duties of the Guards’ bands chiefly appertain to 
the State, which fact demands their presence nearly always in 
London. As Household troops they have extra work, such as guard 
mounting daily at Old Palace Yard, guards of honour, levées, and 
the like to attend. 

The popular belief in the matter of much that concerns the army 
musician is quite a mistaken one. The majority of people imagine 
that every band accompanies its regiment wherever it goes, for the 
purpose of keeping up the good spirits of the soldiers ; of supplying 
tolerable harmony for the better digesting of the officers’ dinners ; 
and in the case of actual conflict to inspire the men with enthusiasm 
and incite them to acts of heroism compared with which Tyrteus— 
with his flutes and verses inflaming the ardour of the Spartans, 
so that they cut in pieces the whole army of the hitherto un- 
conquerable Messinians—is quite out-rivalled. Nothing of the 
sort. Our fine regimental bands are not taken to the battle- 
field, and to suppose that Tommy Atkins expires to the strains of 
*‘Men of Harlech,” or ‘‘ Bonnie Dundee,” is to perpetuate a 
fallacy which many an old widow with a scapegrace son could 
dispel. What real fighting would be to full orchestral accompani- 
ment I cannot judge, but it would certainly be no inglorious end to 
blare a tuba in the face of an enemy until an obstruent ball 
choked its funnel, or created a vacuum in the neighbouring bass 
drum! It is the trumpeters and buglers of the cavalry, and the 
buglers, drummers, and fifers of the infantry only who go on 
active service in a musical capacity; and then the bandsmen and 
band-sergeant are deputed to the ranks, their instruments being 
returned into stores for safe custody until the piping times of 
peace. The trumpet-major and trumpeters of the cavalry, and 
the drummers, buglers, and fifers of the infantry join their re- 
spective troops, retaining their instrumental duties in the field; 
but the other bandsmen are trained as stretcher bearers, and to 
assist the medical staff generally in the care of the wounded. If 
circumstances warrant it both cavalry and infantry musicians are 
liable to be called upon for ordinary soldiers’ duties, and they are 
so trained when at home. Occasionally even the bandmaster 
goes on active service (though more often he has to remain at 
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home instructing backward men and boys unable to bear arms), 
and the case of the bandmaster of the 24th South Wales Borderers, 
who was killed at Isandula, as well as the promotion of the band- 
master of the 65th (York and Lancaster) Regiment are recent 
instances of this. The latter, Mr. F. H. Mahony, was appointed 
quartermaster in this regiment, and was mentioned in despatches 
and promoted honorary captain for his distinguished conduct at 
the battles of El Teb and Tamai. The bands of the Guards and 
other stationary regiments are never ordered away for active ser- 
vice, either in the ranks or as bandsmen, which may, or may not, 
be a reason why men are so anxious to get into these particular 
bands. 

England is so choke-full of philanthropic and ameliorating 
machinery that it were hard if there existed no provision for old 
and incapacitated bandsmen. One can imagine how such a people 
as the Romans regarded those who inspired the soldiers with the 
valorous ardour which made them conquerors wherever they went ; 
or how such a race as the old Gauls reverenced the minstrels who 
incited the few sacré in the breasts of that great fighting people ; 
and, doubtless, something of the same emotion animates the minds 
of moderns, whether military or civil folk. The spectacle of the 
soldier-musician succumbing to infirmity or incapacitation, is a 
picture appealing with not a little pathos to the hearts not only of 
his comrades, but to all his countrymen. It is a wholesome sym- 
pathy that is aroused at the thought of the bugle or trumpet 
sound, whose clarion ring has grown familiar to a regiment, 
being suddenly stilled in some cheery comrade; and this feeling, 
let it be hoped, not even the stern conditions of barrack-life will 
permit ever to be lessened towards those who, on the battle-field, 
guide and distinguish the friendly regiment, and who, when at 
home, perforce must sound the ‘‘ tattoo,’’ which signals the soldier 
nightly to the safe housing of his barrack. What, for instance, 
to turn to the young drummer, would every lover of his country 
desire but a most ample provision, especially in the event of 
incapacity, for such a hero as the little drummer at Tel-el-Kebir, 
who continued beating the charge on his drum during the whole 
time of the assault. Not always has the British army musician 
been well met or had provision made for him in respect to his old age 
or incapacitation. Until within the last few years nothing was 
done for the worn-out musician beyond what was provided for 
the private soldier. Both were treated alike; the bandsman re- 
ceived the same pension on discharge as a man in the ranks. 
Happily, and very justly, this was altered. By the Warrant of 
July, 1881, a bandsman is now classed for pension with a cor- 
poral, the maximum amount he can receive being 1s. 8d. per diem. 
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To become entitled to this he must have served twenty-four years 
continuously as a full bandsman, exclusive of any boy service ; all 
service under eighteen years of age being regarded as boy ser- 
vice. This step on the part of the authorities appears to have 
given satisfaction, and to have supplied a remedy for a manifest 
grievance. Stringent as its conditions are, it is an undoubted 
advantage for the army musician, and one which the necessarily 
superior intelligence and culture of the men fully entitled them to 
expect. It covers Cavalry and Infantry bandsmen alike, and is 
paid to the ornamental Household musician, who charms the 
regiment and London Society at home, as well as to the useful 
trumpeter whose mission is to guide, call, and direct the men on 
the field of battle. 
* * * * 

The traditional side of British army music is rich indeed. Some 
time ago it was requested of commanding officers to furnish each 
a copy of his Regimental March for publication, accompanied with 
any historical data connected with it. The marches were forth- 
coming, but, unhappily, the traditional points and historical 
element was not; and this is a matter to be deplored, since such 
a contribution would have been of distinct value among the musical 
archives of our country. Those notes which did come to light are 
so interesting, and point so much to the nature of many others, 
that I should much like to be in possession of additional memo- 
randa of the kind concerning any piece of British army music. 
Lieut.-Colonel Henry E. J. White, commanding the 1st Battalion 
of the Royal Scots, thus writes of ‘‘ Dumbarton’s Drums,” the 
quick-step march of that regiment : 


This air has been the march of ‘‘ The Royal Scots” from a time beyond any regi- 
mental tradition, and its origin cannot be traced further than that Lord George Douglas, 
afterwards created Earl of Dumbarton, succeeded his brother, Lord James Douglas 
(who was killed in action at the head of the regiment near Arras), as colonel of the 
regiment in 1655. The regiment was then known as ‘‘ Douglas’ Scots,” and was in the 
French service under Louis XIV. until 1661, when ‘‘ Douglas’ Scots” were sent for by 
Charles II. of England, and were taken on the roll of the British army as the First 
Regimert of Infantry. The regiment had borne rank in the Swedish army from about 


1625, and in the French army from 1633, but was distinguished by the name of its 
colonel. 


Of “ Ca Ira,” the march of another infantry regiment, the 14th 
Foot, now called ‘The Prince of Wales’s Own,” the Colonel com- 


manding reports the following from the historical records of the 
regiment : 


The Duke of York assumed the command of the British and Hanoverian troops in 
Flanders, and co-operated with the Austrians, under the Prince of Coburg. On the 
23rd of May [1793] the Fourteenth Regiment was engaged in the attack of the enemy’s 
fortified camp at Famars, and evinced great gallantry. Being composed principally of 
young soldiers, they rushed up the heights with great impetuosity to attack the 
enemy, but did not preserve sufficient order; Lieut.-Colonel [Welbore Ellis] Doyle 
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galloped to the front, halted, and re-formed the ranks, then bade the band play the 
tune ‘* Ca Ira,” and, using a few encouraging expressions to the men, led them to the 
attack, when they rushed in compact order upon their opponents, and overpowered all 
opposition. The French retreated across the Scheldt, and the allied army invested 
the fortress of Valenciennes. In June the regiment pitched its tents at Warley, in 
Essex, and in July received orders to march to Nusthaling, near Southampton. On 
passing through Dartford, the band played the Republican tune “ Ca Ira” (which it 
played when the regiment charged the position at Famars in 1793), when the in- 
habitants evinced their aversion to democracy by throwing stones at the musicians for 
playing so offensive a tune, but, upon an explanation being given, the people responded 
with three cheers to the honour of the brave soldiers who fought at Famars. 

Another army tune with a history is “‘ One and All,” the march 
of the 32nd Foot, now called the “ Duke of Cornwall’s Light 
Infantry,” concerning which melody Lieut.-Colonel Hon. R. H. de 
Montmorency supplies the following graphic account : 

The march is styled ‘* One and All,” and the air is well known in the county of 
Cornwall. It was composed by a lady residing near Bodmin, and the music is fre- 
quently adapted to local verses. It was adopted by the 32nd Regiment in the early 
part of 1811, after the occasion when the Royal Cornwall Militia volunteered to “a 
man” to serve in Ireland. His Majesty was pleased to make the militia a light 
infantry regiment, and Lieut.-Colonel Willyams, then commanding, composed five 
verses appropriate to the occasion, which were set to the air, and, owing to the fact 
that the music was so purely Cornish in its origin, it was adopted by the 32nd, and 
named after the motto, “One and All.” The motto and the Cornish arnts is supposed 
to have originated during the Crusades, and the story is that a Duke of Cornwall 
was taken prisoner by the Saracens and held to ransom for 15 bezants. On the news 
reaching Cornwall, the whole of the population subscribed. The 15 bezants are 
represented by the 15 balls in the shield of the Cornish arms, and the motto, ‘* One and 
All,” as all subscribed. 

Others of these quick-step marches have histories. Thus ‘‘ Wha 
wad na fight for Charlie,” belonging to the Cheshire Regiment, is 
played in honour of Sir Charles Napier, who once commanded the 
regiment. ‘‘The Lincolnshire Poacher” is known to have been 
sung by several hundred voices at Windsor on the occasion of a 
party given by George the Fourth. ‘“ The British Grenadiers,” 
supposed to have been derived from the same source as “ The 
London ’Prentice,”’ a production of the reign of Elizabeth; ‘‘ Corn 
Rigs are Bonnie,” ‘‘ Here’s to the Maiden,” “ Rule Britannia,” 
‘¢ Come Lasses and Lads,” and “ Jockey to the Fair,” these are in 
a sense as old as the hills, but so far I have been unable to trace 
the meaning of their association with particular regiments, though 
I hope todo soinanother article. ‘I’m Ninety-five,” the march of 
the Rifle Brigade, owes its connection to the fact that such was the 
number of the old ‘‘ 95th”’ Regiment before it was re-named the 
Rifle Brigade. Many of the regiments have taken a native melody 
as their march past, and there is much fitness in thus preserving a 
connecting link of home and locality to cheer men whom the 
conditions of military life often draft to barracks far removed from 
native associations. The Welsh regiments take ‘‘ Men of Harlech ” 
and “Ap Shenkin” ; the Scotch regiments, ‘“‘ Highland Laddie,”’ 
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“Blue Bonnets over the Border,” and ‘‘The Campbells are 
Coming”; while the Irish regiments adopt ‘‘ St. Patrick’s Day ”’ 
and ‘‘ Garry Owen.” Regiments like the Lincolnshire and War- : 
wickshire cling also to locality with such characteristic melodies as 
** The Lincolnshire Poacher,’ ‘‘ Warwickshire Lads,’ ‘ Yorkshire 
Lass,” and “‘ Lancashire Lads.” Individually famous pieces still 
hold their own with the modern soldier as with the old school type; 
thus ‘‘ Hearts of Oak,” “The Red, White, and Blue,” ‘* The 
Dashing White Sergeant,” in fact all the old national airs are 
played and appreciated as much as ever. ‘The Duke of York’s 
March,” which has always been used as the march-past of the 
school at the Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea—where, however, 
nothing of its history is known—is still popular ; so, too, is the 
famous march “ The Garb of Old Gaul,” used by the Scots Greys, 
composed by General Reid, who endowed the Chair of Music in 
Edinburgh University, where, at the annual concert in connection 
with the University, the good custom prevails of opening the 
proceedings with the playing of this march. ‘“ Hail to the Duke,” 
by the late J. P. Clarke, and ‘‘ Distant Greeting,” by Doring, 
are both very old and exceedingly popular marches in the army. 
“The Girl I left Behind Me,” is an old Irish air, but became a 
military tune after the noted Brighton Camp. It is used, as all 
know, when a band is leaving a station or quitting its quarters, 
and may be taken as indicative of the regretful sentiments of some 
at least of the soldiers in respect to the maids they are forced to 
leave behind. The 10th Hussars—the Prince of Wales’s Own— 
play ‘‘God Bless the Prince of Wales” and ‘“‘ Men of Harlech.” 
Two regiments, the 12th Lancers and 21st Hussars, use the 
“Coburg” march as their march-past ; and the 5th Lancers, being 
an Irish regiment, use ‘‘ Let Erin Remember” and “ The Harp 
that once.” 

But apart from the particular march-past and quick-step of every 
regiment, there is a long list of pieces attaching specially, either 
traditionally or by documentary proof, to the various regiments. 
Thus, the 12th Royal Lancers play every night between ‘‘ watch- 
setting” (last post) and “lights out” the following pieces :— 
(1) ‘The Vesper Hymn”; (2) “‘ Spanish Chant”; (8) ‘‘ Russian 
National Anthem”; (4) ‘“‘ God Bless the Prince of Wales’’; (5) 
“God Save the Queen.” The origin of these pieces being played 
is not known. Mr. Charles Hazell, the courteous bandmaster, 
tells me he was informed by an old soldier who was in the 
regiment over fifty years ago that in his time the bands played 
the ‘‘ Vesper Hymn” and ‘‘ Spanish Chant,” and had been doing 
so for many years before he joined the regiment. The rumour 
at that time about the origin of the custom was that a lady, 
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the widow of a retired regimental officer, left all her money to a 
charitable institution upon condition that the band played the 
first two hymns every evening at watch-setting. Another account 
is that a complete set of new instruments were presented to the 
regiment by a deceased officer’s widow under similar conditions. 
The last three pieces were introduced in 1860 after the return of 
the regiment from India, and have been continued ever since. 

The 78th Highlanders claim the following melody to the 
song, ‘‘ My Pretty Brown Lass,” only lately translated from the 
ancient Gaelic by Professor Blackie, as being peculiar to that 
regiment. The song has especial reference to the time when the 
regiment was composed of Highlanders, or rather of men from the 
far north, who, when on the march, sang the song in Gaelic, and 
do so to this day :— 


Ho RO MO NIGHEAN DONN BHOIDHEACH—‘‘My Pretty Brown Lass.” 
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The same regiment is jealous of the full honours of association 
with the song ‘‘ The Relief of Lucknow ”—it being the only High- 
land Regiment with the Brigade which marched with the relief to 
Lucknow. Another scrap of really interesting music, not claimed 
specially by any one regiment, is the ‘‘ drumming-out” air, com- 
monly known as the ‘‘ Rogue’s March.” It is known all over the 
army; though, happily, the opportunities for its application are few 
and far between. Those who can follow its melody will doubtless 
agree with me that it flavours a great deal more of the uncon- 
scionable perfidy of the rogue than of the British Government’s 


anxiety at losing the services of so brilliant a soldier and patriot ! 
" Allegro marcia. 
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The bugle-calls in themselves are interesting enough for an 
article, but space does not permit me to quote them. They are 


played upon an instrument capable of sounding five notes only. 
Here is the men’s dinner-call :— 
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There are numerous other calls bearing upon the individual 
duties and wants of men and officers; others, such as “‘ Reveille” 
(or sunrise), ‘‘ Retreat’’ (or sunset), “ First Post’’ (setting of 
the watch), ‘“‘ Last Post ’—affecting the whole camp alike. All 
have been published in a cheap and handy form by Messrs. 
Potter of Charing Cross; who, with Messrs. Boosey and Messrs. 
Chappell, are the leading makers of musical matériel for the 
army. 

* * # * 

Of general literature, apart from Queen’s Regulations, con- 
cerning British army music there is not a vestige; albeit, as a 
phase of the country’s art, it certainly deserves some record and 
notice at the hands of the historian and musical writer. To 
the army especially, and to the country at large, there is much 
of real interest in the matter of its military music; and it 
has so important a bearing upon English musical art generally 
that I shall be glad to receive any notes and suggestions from 
those interested in the army musician and his music in view of 
some responsible book upon the subject. 

If the romance of the subject has been neglected, the com- 
mercial side has not been spared. Of instruction books, exercises, 
systems, and musical pieces there is a plethora. Over and above 
them all ride two old established musical publications devoted 


exclusively to music, original and arranged, for army band pur- 


poses—the Army Journal and the Military Journal. These serials 
are published by subscription, and find a ready acceptance for 
their music (for they are without text or reading matter) with 
British and Indian regiments. They are the main source from 
which the bands get their pieces to play ; and, whether issued and 
disseminated with or without the consent and supervision of the 
military authorities, they clearly prove that the British army need 
have no fear for a long time to come on the score of variety in its 
music, for with a list of their contents before me there cannot be 
a piece of any reputation which one or both of these journals has not 
put into a form for army music purposes. Their field, too, is broad 
enough to include Handel’s “ Hallelujah ” Chorus and the “‘ Harum 
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Scarum”’ Galop, the overtures to every conceivable opera down to 
Sullivan’s very latest strain. Thus, so far as being provided with 
music to play, the various bands and bandmasters have a répertoire 
to select from which must be simply distracting. What the bands- 
men or masters know, however, concerning the history of what 
they play or its ultimate issue upon the greater question of 
national music is another matter. The history of British army 
music has yet to be written. 

A work of real value, and probably lasting, was accomplished by 
Colonel Thompson, late Commandant of the Military School of 
Music, Kneller Hall. During his term of office he succeeded in 
completing three most useful works for the army and auxiliary 
forces. One was the ‘ National Anthems of All Nations,” in the 
compiling of which great difficulties had to be contended with, 
but by dint of perseverance these were overcome, and any 
regiment of the British army can now play the anthem of any 
country to which its operations and attentions are directed, 
whether under friendly or unfriendly conditions. The value of 
such a collection was very wisely deemed important by the Autho- 
rities, so that a General Order was issued to the effect that every 
regiment was to possess copies, and to show the same at inspec- 
tions. Another important work—because of its utility—was the 
collection of Regimental Marches of Infantry. Before they were 
published bandmasters had great difficulty in getting the march of 
any particular regiment. For instance, the band of a regiment 
stationed, say at Portsmouth, receives orders overnight to march 
out and meet a regiment coming into the station. On such and 
many other occasions it is usual for the band to play the regi- 
mental march of the incoming regiment. If this march is not in 
the possession of the regiment it cannot be played. Under the 
existing circumstances this state of things cannot, or should not 
occur, since every regiment is supposed to possess the whole of the 
marches. The third work, due to Colonel Thompson’s industry, 
was a collection of ‘‘ Brigade Marches.” Until the introduction of 
this work, Volunteer bands, when massed for brigade purposes, 
often played the same march, but in various keys, with an effect 
which the reader will be able to imagine better than I can 
describe it. 

A very laudable effect also has shown itself towards defining 
Sunday music for church and parade purposes. The custom of 
playing sacred music on church parade has of late years found 
much favour; and is still increasing in the army, and when we 
consider for a moment the number of earnest and thoughtful men 
who hold commissions in Her Majesty’s Service, it is not unnatural 
to trace something of this grand old English characteristic which 
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makes Sunday different to the other week-days, to their silent 
influence for good upon the men under them. It is pleasant to 
know that even for the soldier there is something in his music to 
mark Sunday from his usual days of parade duty. He receives 
doubtless many a reminder of the lessons of his earliest life when 
his ears catch some of the following familiar melodies :— 


The Church Call—“ Hark the bonny Christ Church Bells ” - 
Andante Cantabile - - ~ - - - - - - Beethoven 


Aria—* [ will sing of Thy great mercies,” from ‘‘ St. Paul” - Mendelssohn 


- Dean Aldrich 


Aria—*‘‘ Every valley shall be exalted,” from the ‘* Messiah” - Handel 
Aria—* Return, return, O God of hosts,” from ‘*‘ Samson” - - Handel 
Aria—“ Jerusalem,” from ‘* St. Paul” - - - - - Mendelssohn 
Hymn—‘* Sunday ” (Hymns Ancient and Modern No. 22) 

Aria and Chorus, from *“ 42nd Psalm” - - - - - - Mendelssohn 


Chorale—“ Let all men.praise the Lord,” from ‘‘ Hymn of Praise” Mendelssohn 
Andante (from Trio, Op. 15) - - - 


- - - - Rubinstein 
Hymn - - - - - - - - - - - - Gluck 
Chorale—‘ When Jesus our Lord” - - - - - - Handel 
Adagio—‘‘ Prayer” - - - - - - - - - Himmel 
Hymn—‘‘ Morning” (Hymns Ancient and Modern) “ Awake my 

Soul.” 
Hymn—* Pleasant are Thy Courts above” (Hymns Ancient and 

Modern). 
Andante - - - - - . - - - - - Mozart 


Of composers of military music there is no end. From Handel 
downwards, everybody who has been able to write anything worth 
playing has turned military-music writer, or rather, arranger, for 
very little music is composed specially for military bands. By far 
the greater part of it consists of arrangements of operatic selections. 
Here and there a composer has introduced a part into an opera to 
be played by military bands on the stage, such as the “‘ Soldiers’ 
Chorus” in Faust, and the “ Peers’ March” in Sullivan’s Jolanthe, 
&c., but good arrangements would appear to be preferable to purely 
defined military music for army purposes. Consequently there is 
no such thing as an eminent army composer, or any military 
music deserving the title of famous. The most notable piece I 
can call to mind is the work known as Jullien’s “ British Army 
Quadrilles,” but this is only an arrangement of national military airs 
and calls ingeniously strung together by that marvellous individual 
whose one diamond stud glitters in the memory of many to this 
day. There have been, however, some distinguished British 
bandmasters. The Godfreys seem inseparably associated with 
the Coldstream and Grenadier regiments; Mr. James Water- 
son, formerly of the 1st Life Guards, and subsequently of the 
Viceroy of India’s band, has a great reputation as the com- 
poser of several overtures, and a model army bandmaster; Mr. J. 
A. Kappey is prominent as an arranger and editor of military 
music, and author of tutors for various instruments. Other 
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names are J. P. Clarke, long associated with the Scots Guards, 
Winterbottom, Smythe, Vincent Wallace, composer of Maritana, 
who was once a military bandmaster; Mr. A. Gwyllm Crowe of 
“See Saw” waltz and promenade concert fame, formerly band- 
master to the 14th Hussars ; Miller—of the Marines, and others. 

From observations at Kneller Hall, where the army musician 
is reared, I do not think the country need grow alarmed con- 
cerning successors to its Godfreys and Watersons and Kappeys. 
An excellent work in the way of training is going on there. 
Especial stress is placed upon arranging music. It is not thought 
advisable to encourage the production of ephemeral music. About 
95 per cent. of the music with which music shops are flooded is of 
no artistic value. This, and the fact that the musician, like the 
poet, is nascitur, non fit, is borne in mind by the authorities and 
masters, who deem it to be more consistent with the purpose for 
which Kneller Hall was established that the students should be 
taught to be good score arrangers and practical teachers of the 
instruments used in a military band. 

In writing upon so wide a subject as British army music, not a 
few points and suggestions necessarily crowd upon the mind. 
One of great moment is that which concerns the character and 
tone of music played in the army, together with the method of its 
supply. Is it better to leave it to the industry of unaided private 
enterprise to provide the army with music, just as it does its boots 
and bayonets, than for the State to concern itself in the matter ? 


FREDERICK J. CROWEST. 
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SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION IN RELATION TO 
INDUSTRIAL PROSPERITY. 


Tue call for education which has gone forth from all parts of this 
country is the natural outcome of the foreign competition which 
the nation has to face in every department of trade and commerce 
in all parts of the world. 

We are at length recognizing the fact that our commercial 
supremacy, if it is to be maintained, demands a system of education 
more widely spread and far more thorough than that which was 
permitted to previous generations. During the last few years, in 
response to this feeling, colleges and schools have sprung up in 
various parts of the country, gathering round our great centres of 
trade and industry, and it will always be remembered to England’s 
credit that the first step in the direction of a higher modern educa- 
tion in this country was made possible through the munificence of 
private individuals. 

That the Government is at last also awakening to the im- 
portance of such higher education, and its influence on the 
national prosperity, is shown by the appointment of commissions 
and the compiling of Blue-books, which have recently resulted in 
a movement to contribute out of the public funds towards the 
support of these colleges, and thereby place them on a footing 
which shall enable them to provide a system of instruction more in 
keeping with the demand which is made upon them. 

But it is impossible to mention these colleges without making 
some reference to the very different conditions which prevail with 
respect to scientific training in this country as compared with what 
we find in almost every country on the Continent. There, in 
nearly every case, the Government, having early appreciated the 
enormous and varied benefits which must result from encouraging 
scientific teaching and research, has exerted itself in establishing, 
out of the public funds, numerous and well-supported chairs, calcu- 
lated to attract men of the highest scientific genius and talent, who 
in their turn have rallied round them the flower of each successive 
generation. Neither trouble nor expense has been grudged to make 
these State-supported institutions, whether universities or poly- 
technical schools, bring honour to their respective countries, whose 
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rulers are almost as eager about the prestige and success of their 
rival seats of learning as they are anxious about the relative 
strength and efficiency of their military organizations. 

The national interest in their scientific institutions is, moreover, 
wholly independent of the form of government which prevails. It 
is practically the same under the autocratic sway of the Czars and 
Kaisers, under the constitutional Monarchs of Italy and the Nether- 
lands, as it is under the sovereign people of Switzerland. All are 
alike keenly sensible of the overwhelming importance to the 
national welfare that the efficiency of their schools, both for pure 
and applied science, should be maintained. They fully realise, 
moreover, that it is in the interests of State economy that large 
sums of money should be judiciously disbursed by the Exchequer 
in furthering scientific pursuits of every kind, and that to starve 
these institutions is to be ‘ penny wise and pound foolish.” As an 
illustration of this liberality in the matter of scientific instruction, 
I may mention what happened a few years since in Switzerland. 


When there was a2 movement in the Federal Council for lessening the grant to the 
Chemical Department of the Ziirich Polytechnic, it was shown by undoubted evidence 
that within a few years the Chemical Laboratories had been the diréct means of 
bringing capital to the country to the extent of millions of pounds sterling, and 
that their usefulness was crippled for want of better accommodation. The move- 
ment for lowering the grant was defeated, and a proposal was carried for the 
expenditure of £50,000 upon a new laboratory. 


And, again, only a few weeks back, we read the following announce- 
ment :—* 


The German Government have granted the sum of £27,500 to repair the building 
of the University of Berlin, and to erect new lecture-rooms, staircases, and corridors, 
and for the heating and lighting apparatus. The Government have also given 
£36,500 to the Natural History Museum, besides £2,500 for books. A further sum 


of £1,000 is to be devoted to the purchase of physical apparatus and an anatomical 
cabinet. 


What would be the result, I should like to ask, if one of our 
scientific Members of Parliament were to suggest in the House of 
Commons that £50,000, or indeed half that amount, should be 
spent upon a new laboratory in this country ? 

How different is- the spectacle presented by Great Britain! 
How many Government institutions for the distribution of scientific 
knowledge do we possess, and what proportion do they bear to our 
population, and to our industrial and commercial development ? 
What is the attitude of our rulers and representative assemblies 
towards scientific research? These, and many other similar 
questions, must suggest themselves to all who have had the oppor- 
tunity of contrasting our own institutions with those of Con- 
tinental nations. 

It may be asked, Is this reluctance on the part of the British 

* Nature, February 7th, 1889. 
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Government to offer more substantial encouragement to science 
due to any signal failure in the past? That can hardly be, for I 
need only mention that one of the first chemical schools to be 
established in this country was a Government school—the Royal 
College of Chemistry—and that from this school have sprung the 
majority of the British chemists whose names are now familiar to 
us; that it was in this school that many of the most brilliant 
chemical discoveries which have taken place on British soil were 
made: the classical researches of Hofmann, for a number of years 
its director, and the glorious discovery of the aniline, or coal-tar 
colours by Perkin. Surely these results alone should be sufficient 
to warrant the British Government in extending the successful 
experiment which it made in establishing the Royal College of 
Chemistry and Royal School of Mines. 

Even this one Government school of science, the Royal School 
of Mines, is at the present moment wholly inadequately housed 
and equipped at South Kensington ; numbers of students anxious 
to take advantage of the excellent courses which this school offers 
have annually to be refused admission, owing to the want of 
laboratory accommodation. In fact, the whole school, which but 
a few years ago was by many regarded as a monumental record of 
Government liberality to science, could be bodily disposed of in 
one of the courtyards of the new Polytechnical School of Berlin. 
Indeed, I know of nothing more instructive or enlightening to 
those who are interested in modern education than a visit to the 
capital of the German Empire, and he must be a hardened official 
of our British Education Department who can contemplate without 
blushing the temples and palaces of science with which Berlin 
has been adorned by the State. 

Great Britain is, however, essentially the home of private enter- 
prise, and the great works which her rulers so often hesitate to 
undertake would remain unaccomplished but for the courage, the 
self-sacrifice, and the far-seeing beneficence of private individuals. 
As in so many branches of our civilization, where the Government 
has refused to act, although the maintenance of our position in 
the world may have been at stake, a catastrophe has been averted 
by public-spirited men coming forward and taking the initiative ; 
so it has been in science. When the enlightened few saw that the 
prosperity of the land was being jeopardized through the wholly 
inadequate support given by the State to the furtherance of 
scientific knowledge, there were not wanting those who, from their 
own private resources, made such personal sacrifices as to render 
possible the establishment of such institutions as University 
College, London ; Owen’s College, Manchester ; University College, 
Dundee ; and many others besides. 
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No other European country can boast of institutions of this 
class, founded by voluntary contribution, nourished from year to 
year by private munificence, and jealously watched over by those 
whose devotion to their welfare and prosperity makes them ready 
to liberally bestow both time and trouble in their management. 

The part which these institutions have to play in the education 
of the country is, however, an extremely onerous and difficult one, 
far exceeding in complexity what is required of any single institu- 
tion of corresponding magnitude on the Continent, and widely 
differing in scope from that of our own time-honoured universities. 
On the Continent the system of education is so much more highly 
differentiated, the division of labour so much greater, that duties 
which with us devolve upon one man would there be allotted to not 
less than half a dozen. 

The provincial colleges, as these institutions may for the present 
perhaps be most conveniently styled, have, almost without excep- 
tion, sprung up in the great centres of industry, in places where 
vast aggregations of human beings are compelled to pass their 
lives in more or less monotonous toil ; and it is only natural, there- 
fore, that these institutions should be expected, in the first 
instance, to provide some material benefits for the hard-worked 
inhabitants of the towns in which they are situated. This primary 
object of their existence is fulfilled in the evening classes, which 
form such an essential feature in these colleges, and by which 
those who throughout the day are obliged to give their undivided 
attention to the absorbing task of bread-winning, are in the even- 
ing enabled to forget the workshop, the warehouse, or the office, 
in studying the truths which have been revealed by science, or in 
conversing with the men of past ages whose words, thoughts, and 
deeds are handed down to us in the treasures of literature. 

But these Colleges are not merely Scientific and Literary Insti- 
tutes. Amongst the great populations of the towns to which they 
are attached there is a rising generation, some members of which 
are desirous of devoting their whole lives and energies to the pur- 
suit of knowledge for its own sake, others who purpose entering the 
professions in which a high and increasing standard of culture is 
required. The College is expected to satisfy the demands of these 
candidates for pure knowledge, and day classes of the highest 
order, teaching up to the highest University standards, have had 
to be provided. The candidates for the learned professions require 
special instruction and must have it, for if the necessary instruc- 
tion is not forthcoming they must go elsewhere. But “ there’s the 
rub,” for how frequently must the limited means of the candidate 
only permit of his studying in the town where his home happens 
to be, and if this town possesses not the necessary facilities his 
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professional aspirations must be abandoned. But these Colleges 
are, in my opinion, destined to play a most important part in pro- 
fessional education, for, situated as they are in great towns, they 
afford special advantages for some professional studies, more par- 
ticularly for Medicine. The special advantages for professional 
education which these large centres of industry offer are of a two- 
fold character ; for, in the first place, the towns themselves give 
the most abundant opportunities for every description of profes- 
sional practice, whilst, in the second place, the industries of a great 
town naturally tend to draw within its precincts intelligent men 
from every part of the country. Now, it is from such a picked 
population, necessarily more or less selected for its superior intelli- 
gence, that the professional men in the future, as in the past, must 
principally be derived. 

But although the close connection between scientific knowledge 
and many of our most important industries has been long recog- 
nized, it is only recently that the idea has been seriously enter- 
tained of imparting systematic scientific instruction to those 
engaged in these industries. Until a few years ago it was often 
the custom for manufacturers and practical men generally to sneer 
at the idea that the industrial prosperity of the country could be 
increased by the wider distribution of scientific knowledge, whilst 
they would oppose any schemes for such scientific education with 
the argument that if the country had done so well without it in the 
past, there was no reason why she should not retain her proud 
position of industrial supremacy in the future without any of the 
reforms contemplated by unpractical theorists, as the advocates of 
scientific education were regarded. 

Unfortunately, however, the conservative party in this contro- 
versy had not duly taken into account the enormous advantages 
which Great Britain, from her insular position and other circum- 
stances, had enjoyed for developing her industrial and commercial 
status in the world—advantages which far outweighed the dis- 
advantages of the low standard of education which prevailed. For 
years and years, in fact, we had been growing rich upon the mis- 
fortunes of our neighbours, whose industrial development had been 
paralyzed by wars, the rumours of war, and internal dissensions of 
the most disastrous kind. When the long period of comparative 
peace followed the great struggle of 1870, a new order of things 
commenced, and a great commercial rival and competitor was dis- 
covered in the United Germany which the wars of 1866 and 1870 
had created. Almost day by day, during these eighteen years of 
peace, the commercial power of Germany has made itself more and 
more conspicuous, and I think it may be said without exaggeration 
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that at the present moment there is no industry in this country 
which has not felt the force of German competition. 

The recent legislation, in the shape of the Merchandise Marks 
Act, which prescribes that all goods manufactured abroad are to 
bear a stamp to that effect, although undoubtedly very pre- 
judicial to the interests of our merchants, yet appears calculated 
to benefit our home industries, not so much by preventing the 
purchase of foreign wares, as by prominently calling attention to 
our increasing dependence upon external manufactures, and thus 
stimulating the ingenuity and energies of our own manufacturers 
to banish these foreign goods from our markets by displacing them 
with home produce. 

It is frequently urged that the industrial power of Germany 
is mainly due to the cheaper labour which is there to be found, in 
consequence of the lower standard of comfort and luxury which 
undoubtedly pervades all classes. That this is an important 
factor in the contest is undeniable, but it is by no means the only 
one. Whether the policy of Protection adopted by Germany has 
advanced the industrial interests of that country is a political 
problem which it would be unseasonable to discuss here, but that 
some industries have been specially fostered by this policy cannot 
be doubted. The advantages of these two factors, however, we 
cannot hope to secure for this country; but some of the industries 
of which Germany has almost a monopoly, or in which she is 
particularly formidable, could never have been secured by these 
- two advantages alone. Thus, Germany does not owe her extra- 
ordinary supremacy in the production of coal-tar colours—certainly 
the most remarkable industry of modern times—either to cheaper 
labour or to Protection; but, on the contrary, this manufacture 
has reached its present development in Germany in consequence 
of the indefatigable zeal with which pure chemical research has 
been there carried on for the last fifty years, and which has led to 
her Schools being attended by students of chemical science from 
every part of the civilized world. These Schools, carried on as 
they have been by men fired with an ardent love of knowledge 
for its own sake, have reared in Germany a great body of highly 
accomplished chemists, whose training in pure chemistry has been 
indispensable to the development of this great industry. For 
whilst, as I have already mentioned, the original discovery of the 
wealth which lies hidden in coal-tar was made in our own country, 
and whilst a large part of the raw material is furnished by our- 
selves, yet it is reserved for our German cousins to elaborate by 
far the greater proportion of this unsightly raw material into 
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(II. Report of Royal Commission on Technical Education. ) 


PoPpuLATION. 
England - - - £500,000 35 millions. 
France - - - - 800,000 38 ™ 
Switzerland - - - 300,000 3 ” 
Germany - - - 1,600,000 47 - 


The history of the coal-tar dyes should indeed be sufficient to 
convince the most rigid political economist of the great material 
benefits which must ultimately accrue to a State liberally en- 
couraging the prosecution of pure scientific research ; but, if time 
permitted, nothing would be easier than to cite numberless other 
instances in which researches, undertaken for purely scientific 
purposes, have resulted in the most priceless advantage to the 
community. 

In order that the advantages of a discovery should be secured 
to a country, it is also necessary that there should be a sufficiently 
large body of adequately trained men to carry on and develop 
the resulting industry. It is to meet the requirements of this 
industrial personnel of all ranks that the cry for Technical 
Education has made itself heard throughout the country. 

But although nearly all are unanimous that something must be 
done to improve the training of the industrial classes, there is 
every shade of opinion as to what this Technical Education should 
consist of. Thus, whilst some hold that the training should be of 
a purely preparatory kind, limited to a consideration of the theo- 
retical principles involved in the technical processes and operations, 
others think that the technical processes and operations themselves 
should form the chief part of the instruction. 

Now the latter view can obviously not be realised, for it is out of 
the question that any school could be equipped with the necessary 
plant for carrying on instruction on the actual technical opera- 
tions themselves. These can, in fact, as a rule only be learnt in 
the works themselves, and any laboratory imitations can have 
little or no value; they would bear, in fact, the same relationship 
to the real working plant that a doll’s house does to an actual 
establishment—the mere manual experience gained in the one 
place is all but useless in the other. 

It is very different, however, with the principles upon which 
technical processes are based; these can, as a rule, be only 
mastered in the laboratory and not in the works, for in the latter 
the operations are carried on in such a manner that the guiding 
principles are generally masked and obscured by complex details, 
whilst the principles themselves will be unintelligible without a 
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wider knowledge, which can only be gained by systematic instruc- 
tion in the School. 

It is upon the necessity for this more comprehensive theoretical 
instruction that I would especially dwell, for I feel convinced that 
until this point is conceded but little advantage can accrue from 
any attempts at Technical Education. Nothing can be more 
deplorable than the apathy frequently exhibited by those engaged 
in practical work in this country with regard to the acquisition of 
any knowledge or information which cannot be turned to imme- 
diate account in their particular line of business. 

In my past experience at the Royal School of Mines, I have had 
abundant opportunities of observing this mischievous tendency. 
A father wishing to bring his son up to his own business, which, 
for the sake of example, we will suppose is soap manufacture, 
takes him to South Kensington, and requests that he may be 
thoroughly instructed in the Chemistry of soap-making ; he is very 
particular, however, to inform you that he does not care about his 
boy knowing anything of Chemistry in general, as he wants to 
make a soap-boiler and not a chemist of him. A youth coming 
with such an introduction rarely does any satisfactory work in the 
school, for whenever his labours become difficult or irksome, he 
excuses his want of application with the thought that the parti- 
cular obstacle is not worth surmounting, as he cannot perceive 
that it has any direct bearing upon his ultimate occupation. 

This brings us to a point in which we stand very much in want 
of reform in this country. It is not, however, a reform which 
can be effected by Act of Parliament, but one which every 
individual must carry out in himself, in his own attitude of mind 
towards knowledge. We are so apt in this country, I fear, to set 
very little store on the pursuit of knowledge, especially scientific 
knowledge, excepting as a means to an end—we only think of 
education and study as enhancing a man’s value in the labour 
market, and care but little for the boundless source of wealth and 
pure enjoyment to the mind which education and culture should 
confer. We would, as it were, purchase the benefits of knowledge 
across the counter. We think that a definite sum spent upon our 
education and culture should yield within a prescribed time a 
definite return of prosperity and success, just as a given sum of 
money will buy so many pounds of sugar or so many yards of 
calico. In some cases, we positively even withhold the payment 
until we have seen the goods; we proportion the reward to the 
teacher to the relative success of his pupil at an examination. 

Surely this is an entirely false view to take of education, and as 
long as it lasts we cannot hope to secure those very benefits which 
we now so keenly desire. We all know that if a man takes some 
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particular form of physical exercise in order to benefit his consti- 
tution—walks a mile before breakfast, plays so many games of 
tennis or golf a day—for the express purpose of improving his 
health, he generally fails to attain his object ; whilst how different 
is the result if he performs the very same exercises from real 
interest in these recreations—then improved health and vigour 
almost invariably follow, as a natural consequence. 

Is not this the case with study? A man may enjoy the best 
educational opportunities in the world, but if he has only the 
object in view of rendering himself more fit to occupy some 
particular position which he covets, and is really destitute of 
interest and enthusiasm for his work, how little will he, in all 
probability, profit either himself or the community at large! On 
the other hand, if he is following some course of study from pure 
and genuine interest, and without anticipating any immediate 
tangible reward, is it not almost certain that sooner or later his 
work will bring forth fruit, although perhaps, nay even probably, 
in a manner that could not be foreseen ? 

What, in fact, we really stand in need of is a more active desire 
for knowledge of any and every kind, irrespectively of its appa- 
rent immediate value. We should at all times be seeking to 
increase our culture and information; the demand should be 
constant and not spasmodic, as it now generally is, being only 
made when some particular necessity arises. What innumerable 
opportunities, even for material worldly advancement in trade, in 
manufactures, and in other departments of practical life, are 
continually being lost owing to our intellectual capital, so to speak, 
being too small, and thus preventing us from discerning the many 
important side issues and possible developments of our business 
or profession. 

As Mr. Goschen said in his Rectoral Address at Aberdeen last 
year, we really lack genuine and absorbing interest in our work, 
whatever that work may be. We may be interested enough in it 
as a source of income or wealth, but there our interest generally 
ceases ; we like to throw the thought of it off as soon as we can, 
we object ‘‘ to talk shop,” as the familiar expression is. Now, 
surely, if we were really bound up in our work, we should eagerly 
embrace opportunities of “‘ talking shop,” in the hope of increasing 
our knowledge and experience. 

It is my conviction, moreover, that this general apathy is 
equally to be found in the industrial, mercantile, professional, and 
even scientific classes of this country. For even British men of 
science are not unfrequently wholly unmindful of and indifferent 


to the work upon which their colleagues both at home and abroad 
are engaged. 
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Now in all technical instruction, at any rate of a chemical 
nature, it must be distinctly borne in mind that a scientific train- 
ing which may enable a man to intelligently carry on a particular 
industry to-day may be wholly inadequate for the purposes of the 
same industry a year hence. In point of fact, the men required 
for the higher trusts in industrial undertakings are not those who 
can continue the work on the lines hitherto adopted, but those whose 
broad grasp of the subject and whose flexibility of mind keep 
them perpetually on the alert to make such alterations and 
improvements as will render the processes even more successful 
than they may have been in the past. 

This capacity for improving existing technical processes, which 
is, I take it, the key-stone to industrial success, is one which a 
Technical Chemical School should make it its principal object to 
foster. The training in the Chemical Laboratory should make the 
student clearly understand what is meant by Experiment, for with- 
out experiment there can be no industrial progress and development. 
But the art of experimenting is not to be learnt in a day, nor are 
factories and workshops suitable surroundings in which to learn it. 
Experiments on an industrial scale are expensive undertakings, 
involving the erection of costly plant, and necessitating the sacrifice 
of space and other accommodation which can, perhaps, be ill 
afforded in an establishment which has to strain every nerve in 
order to fulfil its contracts and obligations. Such hazardous 
experiments are not to be entrusted to the sanguine novice, but 
must be reserved for those who have already made their mark in 
the art of improvement and invention. In the Laboratory, on the 
other hand, everything is arranged for the purposes of experiment, 
and the beginner is, in the first instance, made to perform a num- 
ber of experiments in which the result, provided all the necessary 
conditions have been conscientiously attended to, is already known 
to the teacher. The series of experiments is so graded that their 
successful performance make increasing demands upon the skill, 
accuracy, and knowledge of the student, who, by almost imper- 
ceptible steps, is made to pass from a re-investigation of the known 
to an original investigation of the unknown. He is thus trained to 
place reliance on his own powers of observation and inference, and 
he is now fully prepared for the more difficult task of conducting 
experiments on the manufacturing scale, in which the factors 
necessary for success are far more complex and less under control. 

In contrasting the development of scientific education in this 
country with that on the Continent, and more especially in Ger- 
many, we are naturally led to speculate as to which of the two 
systems—private enterprise on the one hand, and State organiza- 
tion and support on the other—is likely to win the day. We are 
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led to ask whether private enterprise and personal munificence can 
successfully compete with State-directed institutions which have 
the resources of the whole country to fall back upon. These are 
questions which every thoughtful Briton should carefully consider 
for himself, for they touch most closely the future prosperity of 
his country. But whatever the ultimate verdict upon this difficult 
inquiry may be, it is absolutely certain that the progress in the 
immediate future must be accomplished by private exertion. It is 
to be anticipated, however, that the work which is now being done 
by private institutions, and which will continue to be done by 
them in the future, will ultimately so leaven the country that 
the majority of the electors, here as in Switzerland, will demand 
that the State should provide that which is the birthright of every 
man and woman in the British Empire, viz., the facilities for 
obtaining at a minimum cost a thorough education which is abreast 
of the times. 

The British public must be brought to realise that it is at least 
as necessary to vote money for the purposes of modern education 
as for the purposes of war and national defence—that both are, in 
fact, objects of equally national importance ; for it must never be 
forgotten that a commercial country like our own is in reality 
always at war, and that what is commonly known as peace is 
simply a state of affairs in which the burden of the struggle is 
borne by the whole of our vast population, instead of by the small 
number of armed men to whom is entrusted the work of physical 
strife, offensive and defensive. The great civil army, moreover, 
carries on a struggle in which the numerical losses in dead and 
wounded are enormously in excess of anything that the most 
deadly war has ever or can ever bring about. For what is the 
suffering occasioned by loss of life and limb on the battle-field 
compared with the ruin and loss of employment resulting from 
unsuccessfal industrial competition ? 

If, then, it has at all times been conceded that our naval and 
military forces should be so equipped as to be able to meet the 
attacks of foreign foes, is not the time at length coming for it to 
be clearly understood that our industrial and commercial classes 
must be at least as well equipped for the no less relentless struggles 
of peace, if indeed we are to maintain that position of supremacy 
to which we look back with such pride in the past ? 
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Ir is surely a little singular that a nation like the Chinese, with a 
civilization dating back to remote antiquity, and who have fore- 
stalled us in several of the most remarkable inventions that have 


ever been made, should have continued to the present day in 


ignorance of the elementary principles of a science which has 
done so much to alleviate human suffering in Western lands, 
namely surgery. And this is all the more curious when we 
consider that native traditions speak of extraordinary operations 
performed by mythical surgeons in ancient times; traditions so 
tenaciously clung to that if desirous of showing their appreciation 
of the skill of a foreign practitioner at the present day the Chinese 
know of no higher compliment than to call him a living Wa-toh. 
It is a strange and important fact that before the advent of 
medical practitioners from Europe, in the early part of the present 
century, there was no one, so we are assured on high authority, who 
could puncture an abscess, or remove the: simplest tumour ; while 
in cases of dislocation or broken bones native doctors were utterly 
helpless. The sole panacea for everything in China is a plaister, 
and so great is the national predilection for this method of treat- 
ment that the Chinese have not inaptly been described as a 
plaister and blister loving people. Instances innumerable might 
be quoted in proof of this statement, but one illustration must 
suffice, and that is the case of a man who presented himself at 
the Missionary Hospital at Ningpo, wearing a plaister which he 
had carried for two years over a fractured limb, which had been 
united without being properly set. 

The fact is, the native doctors of China are, to a great extent, 
self constituted. Any person in want of a livelihood, and who can 
read and write sufficiently well to be able to copy out prescriptions 
from a medical book, can set up in practice. We need not there- 
fore be surprised to hear that the knowledge of anatomy and 
physiology is entirely wanting, and that the wildest theories are 
put forward in place of true knowledge. Dr. Gauld, a practitioner 
of long experience in China, tells us that the position of the 
native physician is depicted, in Chinese pictorial primers, between 
the heathen priest and the fortune-teller, from which it may be 
inferred that his profession is regarded as a combination of super- 
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stition and legerdemain. All sorts of childish theories are pro- 
pounded by the native quacks to explain the processes of nature, 
of the real origin of which they are in ignorance. The influence of 
the planets is sometimes gravely asserted, as well as that of the 
five elements into which Chinese physicists divide matter, i.e. 
fire, air, water, earth, and wood. While others again go 
so far as to attribute complaints to the disturbance of the 
equilibrium between the male and female powers of nature. 
There is a deeply seated belief amongst the Chinese that nearly 
all bodily and mental diseases spring from either air or spirits. 
That under these conditions the practice of medicine is controlled 
and perverted by a host of superstitious notions and practices, we 
can well believe. Disease is regarded by the vast majority of 
people in the light of a visitation of evil spirits, and as marking 
the displeasure of the gods; and to expel the one and to pacify 
the other, charms, amulets, and other devices are freely had 
recourse to, and in almost all cases of sickness, idols, astrologers, 
and fortune-tellers are gravely consulted. 

A curious illustration of the effect of this belief on the native 
mind is supplied by Archdeacon Grey. He writes: ‘On a visit to 
a monastery in the White Cloud Mountains, I found a monk who 
was suffering much from a loathsome disease. He applied to me 
for medical aid, and I urged him to return with me to Canton 
where he could be placed under the care of Dr. Kerr, of the 
Medical Missionary Hospital. On hearing of my intentions, the 
abbot took me aside and begged of me not to show any kindness 
to a man who had doubtless been guilty in a former state of 
existence of some very heinous crime, for which the gods were 
then making him pay the well-merited penalty.” Arguments 
such as these may excite a smile amongst cultivated Europeans, 
but readers of Dr. Simpson’s life will remember that reasoning of 
a somewhat analogous kind was brought forward by well educated 
and otherwise humane people against the use of chloroform as a 
means of relieving suffering in child-birth. The most convincing 
argument adduced in favour of painless surgery was that of the 
first recorded operation, when a rib was extracted during a deep 
sleep. Chinese methods of treatment in cases of sickness or 
disease are fantastic and barbarous, and however much evil spirits 
may be frightened by the clanging of gongs and the detonations of 
fire-crackers, such noises must necessarily be highly injurious to 
patients whose nervous system is rendered sensitive by fever or 
weakened by disease. The sick room is almost invariably stuck 
round with charms, written by the stupid impostors who are called 
in to assist, while the ashes of others which have been burnt are 
mixed with water and given to the patient to drink. The various 
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methods employed by the exorcists to drive away evil spirits in 
cases of illness are too numerous to mention here. Suffice it to 
say, that the fears and superstitions of the patients and their 
friends are worked on to the fullest extent by the crafty impostors 
who undertake these duties, and who regulate their programme in 
accordance with the length of purse of their employers. 

The real properties of medicine are, to a great extent, unknown ; 
although every educated person in China professes a knowledge of 
the subject, and wonderful specifics for all sorts of diseases are 
advertised on walls and public places, very much as with ourselves. 
Life pills especially being a favourite form of advertisement. 
Wonderful virtues are attributed to inert substances, such as 
dragons’ teeth, fossil bones of tigers, pearls, stalactites, oyster- 
shells, old teeth, deer’s horns, &c. The favourite native remedy 
in all forms of debility or severe disease is Ginseng, enormous 
quantities of which are used. The export from New-chang in 
Manchuria to the Chinese ports of this article for one year alone 
reached the enormous value of £51,000. European physicians, how- 
ever, declare Ginseng to be merely a mild tonic, devoid of the wonder- 
ful strengthening qualities attributed to it by the Chinese. Then, 
again, portions of the human body are mentioned as medicines in 
the Chinese Pharmacopeeia, and in certain cases have actually been 
eaten by natives with a view to obtaining greater courage and 
virility ; while it is not uncommon for bodies to be exhumed for 

the purpose of manufacturing magic drugs. In dropsy and 
rheumatism the bitter kernels of the common wild cherry are 
prescribed. That the Chinese are a drug loving people is evident 
from the enormous quantities exported from the localities where 
they are grown to other parts of the Empire. Thus from the port 
of Hankow on the Yang-stze-Kiang the export for one year reached 
the total of 15,799,208 lbs., an amount which, as Her Majesty’s 
Consul for that port remarks, ‘‘ would seem enough to physic the 
whole world.” And yet this was all for native consumption. 
The imports at Shanghai for the same year, comprised, amongst 
other items, 3 tons of tigers’ bones, 4 tons of crocodiles’ scales, 
and a quantity of young deer’s horns, all of which would doubt- 
less figure in the prescriptions of the native faculty. And yet the 
Chinese pharmacopeia contains many valuable remedies if their 
properties were only better understood. The writer above quoted 
says that the Chinese have “for ages been acquainted with many 
valuable drugs, both salycine and cuonymene among others, only 
lately come into use in foreign lands; and there are, beyond doubt, 
many others among their abundant stores of which, at present, we 
have no knowledge; among others, the in China celebrated ‘ pu- 
urh-cha,’ used by them as a digestive at the close of their heavy 
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feasts, deserves at least to be investigated.” He further expresses 
the hope that the export of the innumerable materia medica of the 
Chinese Pharmacopeia may in course of time develop into an 
important branch of foreign trade. 

That the medical profession should be held in such low repute 
amongst the natives is scarcely surprising, in the absence of 
any authoritative standard of learning and skill; and assuredly so 
long as there are no schools of medicine, or properly qualified 
body for the granting of degrees to practitioners, and while any- 
one in want of a livelihood can call himself a doctor and practise 
his mischievous theories on his fellow creatures, the consequences 
cannot but be disastrous, while the science and practice of medicine 
must remain at a low ebb. 

That Chinese doctors are not exempt from the failings of their 
brethren elsewhere will be evident from a quaint decree issued 
some time ago by the native authorities at Shanghai, respecting the . 
neglect of physicians to attend their patients promptly and the 
high fees they charge. The decree notifies that it is the duty of 
all physicians to use their knowledge for the benefit of the people ; 
when people are sick they must be ready to attend upon them 
whenever they are sent for, without regarding the hour of the 
night or day, or the state of the weather. When people are ill 
they long for the presence of the doctor, as the grain of seed longs 
for the rains. Instead of doing this, however, the physicians now 
think that they possess great skill, and not only charge high fees, 
but insist on being paid full hire for their chair coolies, and they 
do not care what becomes of the patient so that they get their 
fees. If these were only charged to the wealthy it would not so 
much matter; but the poor have to pay them also. An evil 
practice also exists, by which doctors will not visit their patients 
before 1 o’clock in the afternoon ; some will even smoke opium and 
drink tea until late in the evening. ‘‘ These are abuses which,” 
says the decree, ‘‘the magistrates will on no account permit. 
Doctors must attend their patients at all times; they must, if 
necessary, visit them several times daily ; they must think more of 
them and less of their fees. Notice, therefore, is given to all 
officials and people that a physician who does not attend when he 
is called must only receive half his fees and half his chair hire. 
If you physicians delay your visits,” says the decree, in a final 
peroration, ‘‘you show your wickedness, and sin against your- 
selves.” It may be as well to observe, however, that the distinction 
between preaching and practice is nowhere appreciated with nicer 
distinction than in China. 

With the healing art in so debased a condition, little surprise will 
be felt at the absence of proper hospitals for the reception and 
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treatment of the sick; and, indeed, under existing conditions, it is 
difficult to see what useful purpose these establishments could 
serve. That the Chinese better classes are not, however, altogether 
deficient in philanthropic feelings towards the suffering poor is 
evident from the fact that the practice of distributing medicines 
gratuitously during certain seasons when epidemics are rife is a 
common one in China. Societies are even instituted with this 
special object in view. 

An experienced missionary has observed that, ‘‘ Benevolent 
societies exist in China in numbers and variety hardly exceeded 
in Christian lands. We have here orphan asylums, institutions 
for the relief of widows, as well as the aged and infirm, and public 
hospitals. These are due to the generosity of private individuals, 
to public contributions, and maintained in many cases by a tax 
levied on a particular branch of trade.” The management of 
these institutions, if indeed the lax oversight maintained can be 
dignified by the term ‘‘ management,” is, unhappily, characterized 
by an utter disregard of order, cleanliness, or any sort of sanitary 
arrangements, so that the condition of the inmates is in many 
cases pitiable. 

Writers are fond of dwelling on the fact that the establishment 
and maintenance of charitable institutions in China are the 
outcome of a desire to propitiate the gods and ward off mis- 
fortune and illness rather than from a pious feeling of willing 
sacrifice, and they draw a distinction on these grounds between the 
Chinese and Christian nations to the disparagement of the former. 
It may be as they say, but it is just as well perhaps that the 
motives which prompt philanthropic and charitable actions amongst 
ourselves are not always susceptible of analysis, for very great and 
beneficial results are often brought about by means which hardly 
bear inquiring into. 

Under the conditions described, it would be natural to suppose 
that the advent of foreign medical practitioners would be hailed 
with delight by the suffering millions of China, and that 
their knowledge and skill would be eagerly sought after by all 
classes. Such, however, is not the case. The Chinese are too 
conservative, in the best sense of the word, to discard the habits 
and customs of generations past at the bid of the first ‘“‘ bar- 
barian”’ ; while, on the other hand, the popular prejudice against 
foreigners and all their ways has become so deeply ingrained in 
the national character, partly through the teaching of the literati, 
and partly as a result of the conduct of foreigners themselves 
during the early days of intercourse, that nothing but the 
utmost tact and perseverance under every conceivable form of 
obstruction has sufficed to open the door even a little way, and 
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to gain access to the almost untrodden field of Chinese social life 
that lays behind. 

The means by which this great end has been accomplished are 
too intricate to describe here. Suffice it to say, that if the various 
wars we have waged with China have served no other useful purpose, 
they have at least opened the country to the beneficent principles of 
a profession which has done so much elsewhere to relieve suffering 
and to prolong life. And when people talk of the iniquities of what 
are called the “‘opium wars,” and the curses we have inflicted on the 
Chinese, let them at least remember that every cloud has a silver 
lining; that if we have supplied the poison, we have also given 
them the antidote, and that at the present moment a body of able, 
zealous, and highly-educated missionaries are labouring earnestly 
to remove the stigma which attaches to the name “ foreigner.” 
But for these wars the poor and suffering would be still everywhere 
exposed to the revolting and barbarous treatment of the native 
faculty ; hospitals, in the modern sense of the word, would be 
unknown, and certainly foreign science and learning would never 
have achieved the immense reputation it now enjoys amongst 
native scholars, while the foreigner himself would be still every- 
where looked on and treated as a barbarian and a pariah. The 
medical missionary has, perhaps, done more to bring about this 
great change than any other class, and has undoubtedly succeeded 
in winning the respect, esteem, aye, and even love of the natives 
in a very remarkable degree. 

Strictly speaking, these grand results have been achieved in the 
domain of surgery rather than in that of medicine. As a matter 
of fact the foreign surgeon has the field to himself, and the 
immediate results are often so striking to the native mind that 
there is no longer any question of supremacy; the difficulty, 
indeed, is often rather the other way, in making them believe that 
there is a limit to his powers.* 

In the field of medicine, however, the foreign practitioner has 
still to win his laurels; such, at least, is the verdict of a very able 
English medical gentleman in Peking. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the superiority of the 
foreign surgeon was acknowledged immediately, and as an instance 
of the difficulties that had to be encountered in the early days 
of foreign intercourse, it may be mentioned that until quite 
recently there were men living who had actually paid their patients 
for allowing them to perform the first surgical operations. And 
even now the greatest care has to be exercised in the selection of 
cases for treatment from the fact that failure has a very damaging 


* The foreign doctor is not infrequently asked to visit the dead, in the hope that he 
may be able to restore life again. : 
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effect on the reputation of the practitioner, while the fatal termina- 
tion of a case is apt to entail disastrous consequences, and to throw 
back the work for years. 

It is commonly believed, amongst the more ignorant, that the 
foreigner charms away their diseases, and that surgical operations 
are feats of jugglery which, to ensure success, require to be per- 
formed in secret. So strongly were these notions held by the 
natives in the early days of medical missionary work that it was 
determined by the medical gentlemen at Amoy to adopt some 
striking method of dissipating these mischievous beliefs. And to 
this end the public performance of an important operation was 
decided on. The day, the time, and the place were advertised, and, 
as the appointed hour drew near, the streets, house-tops, windows, 
and all available places from which a view of the patient could be 
obtained, were crowded with spectators anxious to witness the 
wonderful piece of ‘barbarian legerdemain.” The operation was 
fortunately successful, and the patient was placed ‘‘ on view” for 
the rest of the day, to enable the curious and sceptical to judge 
for themselves as to the genuineness of the case. Had the ope- 
ration unhappily failed, the consequences would have been serious, 
as there would have been little difficulty in raising a mob to 
bamboo the “ foreign devils.” 

A common belief is that the foreign doctors entice children into 
the hospitals for the purpose of extracting their eyes and hearts, 
and stories to this effect are diligently propagated by the evil- 
disposed in times of public excitement. Even the oldest and 
most widely respected practitioners are not exempt from these 
mischievous slanders. Dr. Dudgeon, of the Peking Hospital, one 
of the most skilful and distinguished physicians in China, tells us 
that he has been constantly accused of taking out his patients’ 
eyes, and that, during the French troubles a few years ago, a 
dirty little broadsheet was placarded about Peking, certifying that 
he had killed three children and removed their eyes. Apropos of 
this, it may be mentioned that foreign doctors are often caricatured 
in the theatres by being represented cutting out eyes. As an 
example of the frightful consequences that may ensue from the 
dissemination of these idle tales, it is only necessary to mention 
the Tientsin massacre, on which occasion several French sisters 
were murdered and then barbarously mutilated by an ignorant 
and infuriated mob. Publicity is, of course, the best antidote to 
the poisonous stuff disseminated by the evil-disposed. The diffi- 
culties which the foreign practitioner has to contend with are 
still further enhanced by the fact that the majority of the patients 
who seek his aid have already run the gamut of the native faculty, 
and are either incurable or have so aggravated their complaints by 
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ignorant treatment, that their recovery is almost beyond hope. 
As Dr. Osgood, of the Foochow Dispensary, has observed, ‘‘ The 
most of them come ata time when they ought to be preparing for 
their graves.” If, under these conditions, a cure is effected, of 
course the reputation of the foreigner is immensely enhanced, 
though, on the other hand, the admission of hopeless cases. into 
the hospitals puts a dangerous weapon into the hands of the 
native physicians, who at once attribute the death of patients to 
the treatment they have been subjected to. For this reason 
judgment has to be exercised in the choice of patients, of whom 
necessarily a number must, in any case, be turned away. 

The entire absence of sanitary arrangements in Chinese towns 
and villages being well known, it goes without saying that the 
laws of hygiene are utterly and entirely neglected. There is no 
isolation of infectious diseases, and no attention is paid to causes 
of death unless there is supposition of violence. According to 
our ideas, therefore, Chinese cities ought to be hotbeds of disease, 
subjected regularly to those terrible epidemics which, with us, are 
invariably associated with the neglect of sanitary laws. Strange 
to say, such is not the case. Epidemics come and go without 
any apparent reason, appearing, perhaps, suddenly, causing a 
heavy mortality for a short time, and then as suddenly disappear- 
ing again, thus affording an endless field of speculation to the 
foreign savant. But, speaking generally, Chinese towns enjoy an 
immunity from these dangerous outbreaks almost as complete as 
that of well-drained European communities, and the cause of this 
puzzling and curious phenomenon has been variously explained. 
The fact is all the more striking when taken in connection with 
the contaminated water-supplies of Chinese towns, the effect of 
which on Europeans has been manifested over and over again in 
the heavy mortality which overtook them previous to the adoption 
of precautions enjoined by modern sanitary science. The healthi- 
ness of Chinese cities has been ingeniously attributed by some 
people to the universal habit of fanning, a practice which is said to 
keep the atmosphere in constant circulation. How far this ex- 
planation can be deemed to suffice we must leave to experts to 
decide, but, so far as a contaminated water-supply is concerned, we 
believe the real secret of immunity from its evil effects to lie in 
the universal custom of boiling all water intended for drinking. 
As a matter of fact, the Chinese never drink cold water. The 
national beverage, which, in a true sense, may be said to cheer 
but not inebriate, is tea, and this is always ‘on tap,” even in the 
houses of the very poor. The native aversion to cold water is 
undoubtedly carried to extremes, and certainly induces diseases 
which might easily be avoided by a judicious system of outward 
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application. In the matter of ablutions, it must, however, be 
admitted that the Chinese enjoy facilities which, however little 
they are taken advantage of, are far in advance of anything 
within the reach of the poorer classes of our own favoured land. 
Every little hamlet in China has a shop where hot water can be 
bought for a trifling sum at any hour of the day or night. Even 
in a small fishing village on a remote island in the Gulf of 
Pechili, where the writer spent six weeks under very unpleasant 
circumstances during a severe winter, this was the case, and a 
great convenience it proved. 

Enough has been advanced to show how wide a field lies open to 
the science and skill of the foreign practitioner in China, and 
medical work is now universally recognized as by far the most 
effective agency in promoting intercourse with the natives on an 
equal and friendly footing, and numerous instances might be 
quoted of the good which has already resulted from the humane 
labours of our fellow-countrymen in China. The pioneers in this 
good work, as, indeed, in all matters affecting the well-being and 
advancement of the natives, are the various missionary societies. 
Hospitals and dispensaries have been established at all the Treaty 
Ports, as well as in several inland towns, and it is impossible to 
over-estimate the amount of good which has resulted both directly 
and indirectly from the philanthropic efforts of the medical gentle- 
men in charge of these establishments. Space forbids any attempt 
adequately to describe the work accomplished; a brief notice, 
however, of the number and character of the cases treated at 
some of the oldest and best-known hospitals will enable our 
readers to form. some idea of the vastness of the field which lies 
open as well as the beneficent results that flow from these great 
healing centres. . 

The Amoy Hospital has been open since 1844, with an average 
annual attendance of rather over 5,000 patients. About the same 
number have been treated at the Foochow Hospital, under Dr. 
Osgood, and considerably over 40,000 since it establishment. Of 
these, the most common are cases of skin disease, caused by the 
dirty habits of the people. The hospital at Shanghai has been in 
operation for some thirty years or more, having been established 
in the first instance by the pioneer of Chinese medical missions, 
Dr. Lockhart, whose interesting book on the Medical Missionary in 
China gives a valuable insight into the nature of the work. At 
Swatow, again, rather over 3,000 patients are treated every year 
by Dr. Gould. The new hospital here stands on a site that 
was presented free by the Governor of the city, himself an old 
patient. 

As an example of the wide extent of the country influenced 
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by these agencies, it is worth noting that the Swatow Hospital was 
visited in one year by patients from 500 towns and villages, ranging 
over more than a hundred miles of sea-coast, and from fifty to 
eighty miles inland. At the Hankow Hospital the average attend- 
ance during two years was about 14,000. The Taotai, or governor, 
recently gave 200 taels (about £60) towards the purchase of iron 
bedsteads. Here, again, the report speaks of the preponderance of 
diseases resulting from dirt; and when it is stated that the natives 
seldom wash or change their underclothing during the winter, no 
surprise will be felt at the result! One patient travelled a distance 
of 600 miles to be treated at this hospital. 

At Tai-yuen-fu 6,631 patients were treated at the dispensary in 
one year. An interesting case is reported of a man fifty-five years 
old, who, with double cataract and practically blind, groped and 
begged his way to the hospital, a distance of fifty miles, taking a 
fortnight over the journey. His sight was restored. At the Canton 
Missionary Hospital over 800,000 cases have been treated since its 
opening in 1826. A Roman Catholic Hospital has been recently 
founded at Kinkiang at a cost of over £3,000, which sum was 
quickly raised by the natives, and 1,400 cases were attended to in 
the first six months. 

A hospital was established at Tamsui, in the Island of Formosa, 
in 1878, and has now an average annual attendance of about 3,000, 
in addition to which some 8,300 cases annually are treated by Dr. 
Mackay and his native assistants at the missionary chapels. 
Besides all this, Dr. Mackay states that he personally extracted 
2,879 teeth in one year. As an example of the far-reaching in- 
fluence of this hospital, it may be mentioned that 458 native 
soldiers belonging to the garrison at Tamsui received medical 
attendance during the year of the French occupation. Equally 
good work is being done at the Tai-wan-foo Missionary Hospital in 
South Formosa. But by far the most remarkable—and certainly, 
so far as concerns the future of medical science in China, the most 
important—results are those reported in connection with the Peking 
Hospital, under Dr. Dudgeon’s able management. The extraordi- 
nary success achieved by this gentleman in the very stronghold of 
Chinese arrogance and exclusiveness must seem little short of 
miraculous to any person acquainted with the exclusive habits of 
the higher classes in China, and their contempt for foreigners. The 
report itself, indeed, studied with a full knowledge of native feeling 
on the subject with which it deals, reads almost like a fairy tale, and 
cannot fail in exciting feelings of profound respect for the English 
physician who, by the exercise of a nice tact, combined with high 
professional skill, has succeeded in establishing so unassailable a 
position for Western medical science. In one year only, as many 
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as 14,000 out-patients and 8,000 in-patients have received treat- 
ment at this hospital; but mere figures fail utterly in conveying 
any adequate idea of the far-reaching and beneficent influence of 
this remarkable institution. The most astonishing results are those 
achieved amongst the wealthy classes and the officials, whose aver- 
sion to foreigners and all their ways is so deeply rooted that nothing 
short of an implicit belief in the skill of the physician would ever 
induce them to admit such an one into their houses, or to submit 
themselves to his treatment. Some curious instances of the 
difficulties encountered by the foreign physician in his efforts 
to extend the beneficent effects of his profession amongst these 
classes are quoted by Dr. Dudgeon. In one case, where the 
daughter of an old savant was ill, it was seriously proposed to 
knock a door through the wall of an adjoining house, so that the 
introduction of the foreigner would be unobserved by the public ; 
and subsequently Dr. Dudgeon was brought in by a circuitous route 
through the back premises, stealthily at night, on several occasions, 
to attend the same patient; while in other cases he has been 
asked to prescribe for individuals of rank without being permitted 
to know their names. The fame of the hospital has even pene- 
trated to the sacred precincts of the Imperial Palace, and on one 
notable occasion, during the illness of the Empress Regent, some of 
the native doctors who were in attendance visited the hospital incog- 
nito for the purpose of obtaining medicines according to foreign 
prescriptions, while keeping their object carefully concealed. That 
the higher classes refuse to receive a physician by day, and by the 
Great door, Dr. Dudgeon reminds us, is not owing to their unwill- 
ingness to meet us and hold intercourse, but simply through fear 
of being censured as intimate with foreigners. The deposition of a 
high official at Peking, on a recent occasion, was due, it is believed 
very generally, to the fact that he was supposed to be too friendly 
with the foreign ministers. That this great barrier to friendly 
intercourse is slowly breaking down, under pressure of circumstances 
brought about in no small degree by the increasing fame of the 
Peking Hospital, is evident from a perusal of the list of distinguished 
patients who have come under Dr. Dudgeon’s care. Amongst 
others we find Duke Kwen, who with his family have been attended 
for many years, and his brother, a high Lama priest; the Prince 
of the Turgouth Tartars, the grandson of the Emperor Tankwang, 
the President of the Board of Civil Office (the highest official in the 
Empire), who was cured of a fistula from which he had suffered for 
over thirty years. Naturally, from the high position of the patient, 
this case was widely known, and after the cure special mention was 
made of the hospital to the Empress Regent. It is pleasant to 
record that much gratitude was shown, and it is more interesting 
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still to hear that the same official has written a highly appreciative 
preface to a work on anatomy published by Dr. Dudgeon in the 
Chinese language. The list further includes the Governors of 
Peking past and present, the son of the present one being men- 
tioned as a fast friend of the hospital; the Salt Commissioner 
of Tungchow, who is spoken of as being very friendly, while his 
females pay frequent visits to the hospital; the chief eunuch of the 
Palace, and the retainers of the Prince of West Sunite Mongols. We 
find also that the hospital is visited by large numbers of Coreans, 
who come to Peking for trade and other purposes; while the entire 
Mohamedan population of Peking may be said to consult the hos- 
pital medically. The interest attaching to the reports of foreign 
practitioners in China is valuable, not alone from the information 
they afford concerning the nature and extent of the prevalent dis- 
eases, but through the insight they afford of native manners and 
customs, the national virtues and vices; thus, in a reference to the 
visits paid to the Peking Hospital by the Lamas of the great Lama- 
sary, Dr. Dudgeon incidentally remarks that “their diseases, for 
the most part, indicate a depth of immorality and impurity, the 
mention of which would be out of place in a public report.” This 
Lamasary, it may be remarked, is one of the largest religious 
establishments in Peking ! 

Owing to the strong prejudice against the employment of male 
practitioners in cases of female sickness, some of the missionary 
societies are now availing themselves'of the services of lady physi- 
cians with most encouraging results, and there cannot be a doubt 
but that a wide field of usefulness is open to these ladies in China. 
At Foochow, for instance, the medical work of the American societies 
has for many years been under the sole management of Miss Trask, 
M.D. This accomplished lady acquired her experience and received 
her training in the hospitals of New York, and is said to be a 
skilful surgeon. The great and immediate success which attended 
her work was largely due to the successful treatment of a case of 
dropsy at the outset of her career, and one result, we are told, is 
that in parts of Foochow, where the only notice taken of foreigners 
was the yelping of dogs, when this lady passes people rise up to 
show her civility. Her practice is chiefly confined to women and 
children, and she has even been called in to attend the wives of 
mandarins. A hospital for women has been built here, of which 
Miss Trask has entire control, and the opening ceremony was 
honoured with the presence of the Provincial Governor, who has 
since given ample proof of his friendly feelings towards it. Another 
instance of the good resulting from the work of lady physicians 
may be cited from Tientsin, where the wife of Li-Hung-chang was 
treated so successfully that the Viceroy, as a token of gratitude, 
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presented the society to which this lady belonged with a hospital, 
and presided at the opening ceremony. The services of the lady 
physician in charge have been sought for by females of wealthy 
families far and wide. For ladies of philanthropic disposition, 
robust health, and restless energy, whose natural bent of genius 
lays in the direction of the medical profession, but who find every 
channel for the exercise of their skill and learning closed to them 
at home, there is no more promising field* of usefulness than that 
of China. 

Several of the medical gentlemen in charge of hospitals devote 
a good deal of care and attention to the training of native assis- 
tants, and it is satisfactory to know that there are not a few 
thoroughly qualified native practitioners who received their 
education in the missionary hospitals. At Tientsin, for example, 
the dispensary for many years has been under the charge of a 
native who received his training under Dr. Dudgeon, at Peking, 
and whose skill is widely recognized. When the writer visited 
this dispensary, the doctor was unfortunately down with famine 
fever, but as the average number of cases in which relief is afforded 
annually amounts to about 9,000, with an expenditure of only 
£90, towards which some of the native officials contribute, it will 
be evident that this dispensary is a valuable adjunct to the work 
of the London Missionary Society. 

The Peking Hospital has turned out several able native prac- 
titioners, some of whom continue to labour in connection with 
the missionary societies to which they are attached, while others 
have set up in private practice, but all, we are informed by 
Dr. Dudgeon, are doing well. 

That intelligent natives are having their interests awakened in 
the Western science and practice of medicine and surgery is 
evident when we find the late second Minister to Japan, His 
Excellency Chang, attending the Peking Hospital regularly every 
day, assisting in operations, and acquiring a practical knowledge 
of medicine. And again, Dr. Dudgeon mentions the only son of a 
late Minister of the Tsungli yamen who, amidst the leisure of his 
official duties, is now practising medicine pretty much after the 
Western mode, having possessed himself of all available books on 
medicine and other sciences, and bought a pocket case of instru- 
ments and vaccine lancets, while his father has written a preface 
for one of the recently translated medical works, as well as the 
title page to a work on anatomy. 

In addition to its philanthropic labours, the hospital at Peking 
has been the means indirectly of spreading about a knowledge of the 


*It may be of interest to state that a Chinese lady doctor has recently set up in 
practice in her own country after graduating successfully in America. 
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Western sciences and scientific appliances. It was the means, for 
example, of introducing a magic lantern for the use of the Prince 
of the West Sunite Mongols, as well as a sewing machine, a tele- 
phone, and an electric battery for the King of Corea. The most 
striking illustration, however, of the usefulness of the hospital in 
the sense referred to is afforded in the person of Mr. Yang, who is 
spoken of by Dr. Dudgeon as ‘a man of varied attainments 
and accomplishments, possessing an extensive knowledge of 
medicine, chemistry, &c., well known for his love of Western 
appliances and sciences, and the introduction of many of them 
into the north of China, and for the high esteem in which he was 
held by foreigners, and in which he held foreigners.”” Dr. Dudgeon 
attended this distinguished gentleman, as well as his family, for 
many years, and was the means of procuring for him, from 
Europe, geological and mineralogical cabinets, magic-lanterns, 
chemicals and medicines, photographic apparatus, &c. 

Finally, we must mention Dr. Wang, of Canton, who, after a 
brief education as a boy under the care of Dr. Brown, in America, 
crossed to Scotland for the purpose of going through a course of 
study in the Edinburgh University, where he remained for six years 
studying medicine, and succeeded in taking the first prizes in 
Greek and botany. According to the statement of a well-known 
surgeon in Japan, Dr. Wang “is a whole head and shoulders above 
any foreign surgeon in the East.” He has a very large practice 
amongst Europeans in Canton. 

With these facts before us, it is safe to predict that ere long the 
skill of the foreign practitioner will have established for Western 
medical science and surgery a position of unassailable superiority 
throughout the Empire, and that the native faculty will have 
either to succumb or become humble students of the foreign 
methods. The great drawback, however, to any wide dissemi- 
nation of knowledge in these branches of learning, is the absence 
of a sound literature in the native language, and it is this deficiency 
which some of the ablest foreign missionaries and sinologues 
are endeavouring with great success to supply. Many valuable 
works have been in course of preparation and publication during 
the last thirty years at the Shanghai Government arsenal ; others 
again have been issued from the office of the Shen-pao, a native 
newspaper, under foreign direction. The various missionary 
societies also do good service by issuing translations of various 
scientific articles in their’ magazines, while a series of science 
primers is now being issued by the Inspector-General of Customs. 
Amongst several books already published may be mentioned 
Malgatti’s Elementary Chemistry, and Fresenius’ Chemical Analysis. 
The medical works of Drs. Hobson and Kerr, and articles on 
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physiology in Chinese newspapers, which are widely circulated, 
and much appreciated, have an excellent effect. Dr. Dudgeon, of 
the Peking Hospital, has prepared several very able works, and has 
added immensely to his reputation, and conferred a great boon on 
China by the recent issue of a systematic treatise on anatomy, in 
eighteen volumes. The preparation of this important work has 
occupied the author many years. It contains five hundred wood- 
cuts, and the whole was printed and the illustrations executed at the 
expense of the Council for Foreign Affairs at Peking. We are further 
told by Dr. Dudgeon that various high officials in Peking, former 
patients and now fast friends of the author, have kindly written 
prefaces for this work. He further observes that ‘“‘the book may 
mark an era in Chinese medicine.” Besides this, a work on 
physiology, containing over five hundred illustrations by native 
workmen, is now ready for the press, while a medical vocabulary 
in English and Chinese, containing all anatomical and physio- 
logical terms, is in course of preparation. 

The value of such contributions to Chinese literature cannot be 
too highly spoken of, and everyone will unite with Dr. Dudgeon 
in the hope that one result may be the establishment in the near 
future of a medical college by the Government, and the widespread 
adoption of Western medical science, providing in the first place 
qualified native doctors for service in the Imperial Palace and in 
the army and navy. China, Dr. Dudgeon goes on to state, must 
soon take some step of this sort in practical medicine, and to all 
appearances Western medicine is, after war-like appliances, what she 
is most likely to encourage and adopt, because she sees, and daily 
experiences, its beneficial effects. Foreign medicines are becoming 
more widely used every year, and that the Chinese are slowly 
becoming alive to the superiority of Western chemical science is 
evident from the establishment recently of a factory for the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid on a large scale, as well as the 
increasing interest manifested by the educated classes and high 
officials of the Empire in translations of foreign works treating of 
chemical and other sciences. If signs are not utterly misleading, 
we are on the eve of a startling revolution in the intellectual life of 
this vast nation. 


H. N. Suore. 
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Surprise is often expressed that so large a proportion of the 
yearly exodus from our shores of those seeking new homes, 
should proceed to the United States while we possess colonies 
presenting superior advantages: sunny lands, where the terribly 
severe winters of the States are unknown, and where the con- 
ditions of success are at least as favourable—and in many respects 
even more favourable—than any which America can offer to new- 
comers. Statistics show that nearly five-sixths of the emigrants 
who leave the United Kingdom go to the United States, while but 
a very small proportion go to the Australian Colonies, possessing 
an extent of territory nearly as great as that of the States. The 
statistics of the past ten years, though the numbers fluctuate, tell 
much the same story. 

The greater length, and therefore greater cost of the voyage to 
Australia, may partially account for this disparity, but only in a 
very minor degree. There is a far more potent reason which is 
sometimes strangely overlooked. The principle which has regu- 
lated the direction of the stream of emigration to different 
countries is not so much the size of territory, the extent of its 
unoccupied area at disposal, or even its natural advantages, 
but the number of the population already settled in the land 
to which the emigrants are going. Emigration statistics all 
tend to prove that the number of emigrants attracted to new 
countries progresses in an almost exact ratio to their present 
population. The reason is not far to seek. The majority of 
the emigrants leaving our shores possess no capital whatever ; 
immediate employment in the service of others on arrival is a 
sine qua non, employment, either continuous, or until they can 
strike out some independent path for themselves. The capacity 
possessed by every new country for the absorption of emigrants 
will be found on comparing the number of new arrivals with 
present population to be much the same all over the world. The 
United States, with a population approaching sixty millions, 
annually takes about six thousand to every million of its population. 
Australasia, with its population of three and a half millions, has 
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been taking annually a somewhat larger number in proportion to 
its present population. In other words, a given number of 
persons in new countries engaged in a variety of occupations can 
find employment for, and thus absorb, one more periodically with- 
out effort. The numbers may vary from year to year, but an 
examination of the record of a series of years will serve to establish 
the principle that immigration is in the main regulated not by the 
extent of territory at command, but by the amount of population 
already settled there. The greater body attracts the less, arid the 
laws which regulate the stars in their courses are scarcely more 
immutable than those which have regulated the course of the 
stream of emigration in past years. 

There has been one notable departure from this principle, 
but it is one of those exceptions which tend to prove the uniformity 
of a rule. The great influx of population which Australia ex- 
perienced in the first years of the gold discoveries was remarkable, 
but the attendant circumstances all serve to illustrate the general 
law. The alluvial gold, i.e., surface gold, found in large quantities, 
brought an immediate return, one almost as immediate as wages, 
and though individual luck varied greatly, the average yield from 
the gold-fields provided for the support of such an otherwise 
dangerous influx, and enabled the principle we point out to be 
held in suspension, so to speak, for a time. But immediately that 
alluvial gold became exhausted, trouble ensued, the principle 
reasserted itself with the uniformity of a law of nature, and until 
the disproportionate increase of population became absorbed in 
other pursuits fostered by means of the imposition of heavy 
duties, and by the opening of the sheep runs to agriculturists, 
there was much privation and financial trouble. 

The experience of the United States has shown that the annual 
immigration should not exceed in number one half of the natural 
increase. If it extends beyond that proportion, a reaction sets in, 
and there is a diminution of the increase by immigration until it 
falls to one-third of the yearly natural increase, and then the 
balance being restored, the scale again ascends. This proportion 
can only be exceeded to any great extent without economic distur- 
bance by the immigration of people, or communities, prepared with 
the means of settlement, and the financial capacity of waiting for 
a return upon their labour or investments. 

To abbreviate the time when our Australian Colonies, with 
their amazing wealth of unoccupied territory and genial climate, 
shall become capable of absorbing a very much larger immigration 
annually than at present, is a measure of the greatest importance, 
and one worthy of the ambition of any statesman, not only by its 
effect in relieving the pressure here, but by providing future 
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customers for home manufactures, which the population absorbed 
by the States does not. 

There is much loose talk prevailing to the effect that the Austra- 
lian colonies will number a population of twenty or thirty millions 
in another two or three decades ; but a reference to figures based 
upon the natural increase and the increase from immigration 
together, compiled from data furnished by their own statistics, and 
those of the United States, shows that at the present rate of pro- 
gression, America will enter upon the twentieth century with a 
population of between seventy and eighty millions, while that of 
all Australasia can have only risen to about four and a half millions. 

The relative increase of population will bear its proper proportion 
undoubtedly, but from so small a number as three millions and a 
half, the growth will be slow to that of America. The result 
from the larger number is like that of a bill at compound interest, 
mounting up with startling rapidity. 

To await any facilities that Colonial Governments dare to con- 
cede, elected as they are by a democracy which resists all immigra- 
tion as tending to lower the present abnormally high rate of wages, 
is to wait in vain. They can scarcely offer land on easier terms to 
new-comers than to their own population, and this freedom of selec- 
tion at very low rates already exists, open alike to all. A selection 
of 320 acres of land at £1 per acre, payable at the rate of one 
shilling per acre annually is the law in Victoria. New South Wales, 
with a much larger area, offers 640 acres on much the same terms, 
and there are further facilities and powers of acquisition open to 
those who possess the means to avail themselves of them. But the 
“ free-selector,” native-born or new-comer, without capital, has to 
slowly—often very slowly—clear and bring his land into cultivation. 
He works upon it at times when he has money to subsist upon; in 
the intervals, he labours for others, and thus, turn and turn about, 
the slow process goes on from year to year. The struggle is often 
protracted, but the reward is to those that endure; and after a 
more or less extended period of learning to labour and to wait, he 
sees his ambition realised, and sits beneath the shadow of his own 
fig-tree. And then he straightway becomes an employer of labour 
in turn, artizans to build substantial homesteads, mechanics to 
construct appliances for use and comfort, and so the circle widens. 

Australasia now takes imports from the mother country to the 
extent of nearly seventy millions, a very large amount relative to so 
small a population, and to increase the capacity of the Australian 
Colonies for purchasing a yet greater annual amount is a question 
of momentous importance. This can only be effected by a great 
increase in the population, and any measures to promote emigration 
on a sufficiently extensive scale must be accompanied by effective 
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financial arrangements, or disaster must ensue. The mere trans- 
port of a number of people from one shore to another is but the 
beginning—the initial step—towards the end in view. That there 
are difficulties in the way, no one who knows anything of the sub- 
ject will deny or under estimate, but that they are insuperable no 
Englishman will believe. A nation which could vote twenty mil- 
lions for the emancipation of slaves in one of its colonies without 
any prospect of material return, as in this case, can surely find 
means for the emancipation of those born in an over-crowded land, 
whose aggregate sufferings are incalculably greater than were those 
of the well-fed and cared for, if—from a certain platform—more 
interesting nigger. If some heroic measures were taken to inaugu- 
rate such a re-distribution of population now, the matter might 
then be left to follow its natural course. In a few years the 
capacity of Australasia for absorbing numbers, would, by its own 
increase, as shown in the example of the United States, have risen 
enormously. 

Few who have travelled far and wide in Australasia can have 
failed to be impressed by its vastness, and the mournful solitude 
which characterizes immense tracts of thinly inhabited country, 
regions which, though possessing an area nearly as large as the 
whole of Europe, remain for the most part 

A summer land of silence, 
while possessing all the essential conditions for the support of a 
large population. And at such moments, the mind instinctively 
reverts to the depressing pictures it retains of the opposite condi- 
tions prevailing at home; ineffaceable memories of whole districts 
crowded to suffocation, human multitudes whelmed in a sea of 
poverty, struggling with each other for the merest figment of a sub- 
sistence ; crowds, whom the want engendered by excess of numbers 
has tamed to all extremes, and swarms of our fellow-creatures 
whose humanity with all its lofty claims has been reduced by 
levelling competition to the poor, common privilege of breathing. 
And then the thought arises that in this densely, over-populated 
mother land, every day that dawns sees a natural increase of 
another thousand souls added to the teeming hordes of anxious, 
struggling humanity. And this noiseless, unhalting advance, is as 
insidious as the remorseless waves of the rising tide gradually sub- 
merging every spot of dry land, obliterating landmarks in every 
suburb; an advance stealthily progressing in an ever-increasing 
ratio, yet one viewed with singular apathy by those unable to 
realise the dire calamity that must ensue when the rising tide of 
population surrounds them and retreat has become impossible; 
when the development of the vast food supplies from the immense 
territories of the River Plate—only now just beginning in earnest 
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—have rendered agricultural pursuits wholly unprofitable, and the 
agricultural labourers, who even now are crowding into the towns, 
shall come, not single spies, but in battalions. One generation no 
longer succeeds another, but is added to another while the first is 
still in the labour market. Long before the vast hive of the present 
generation of workers who contend for fitful employment have 
passed middle age, another mightier wave of maturing population 
will press upon the first, competing fiercely for places in the 
unbroken ranks where no places are. 

That this appalling increase of population must one day engulf 
the petty questions of the hour, and sweep away before its resist- 
less course all temporising expedients with the overpowering force 
of a tidal wave, no one can doubt. Like an overcrowded ship 
laden with human freight to the water’s edge, we pursue our dan- 
gerous course, while English capital is everywhere hastening with 
eager avidity to any alien channel that affords the least pro- 
spect of a safe return with modest interest, and is everywhere 
developing other lands which will, before long, become the keenest 
competitors with our own dependencies, thus supplying from its 
own pinions the feathers which may wing the fatal dart ! 

Each winter want and suffering, that might be averted, stalk 
through the land, the responsibility of which cannot longer be 
evaded without guilt. Broadly speaking, it divides itself into two 
confluent streams, that which rises audibly—perhaps even bla- 
tantly—before men, and that—by far the greatest—which makes no 
sign, which stifles the rising pang of hunger, though heart be 
breaking, and gathers around it the mantle of a proud but not 
unresentful silence. To these may be added another enormously- 
increasing class, just removed from the lowest want, who, from the 
cradle to the grave, must lead a joyless, sunless existence, whose 
path through life has no place for those natural human hopes of 
happiness which have such a little time of growth and such a sure 
season of decay. That there are many sympathetic eyes, which 
regard with no indifferent glance the present condition of things 
is undoubted, but such evils should stimulate to action. There is 
a never-to-be-forgotten line of Wordsworth’s which insists with 
impressive gravity that— 

What Nature bids you mourn, she bids you heal! 

There is yet another picture, not less real, which is familiar 
enough to those who may have journeyed far in many lands. The 
unique position of England at this moment can only be realised in 
its entirety by those who have put a girdle round the earth, and 
seen with their own eyes the singular spectacle of magnificence, 


and power, and extent of the British Empire whose centre is— 
A moist green field, set in the Northern Sea, 
Where more of winters than of summers be, 
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No other nation stands in the same proud position. The 
navies of Germany, France, Italy, and other nations sail home- 
less seas; our own, where’er they turn, find, under the same 
flag, spacious harbours, populous cities, the same race, the same 
language, in either hemisphere. In our colonial dependencies 
the means exist of rectifying the evils which all deplore. In the 
southern hemisphere alone there are lands nearly equal in area— 
it cannot be too oft repeated—to the whole of Europe; great 
reserves only awaiting the occupancy of man; lands which alto- 
gether only contain a little more than half the population of 
London and its suburbs. Soil, where two crops a year of many 
things may be grown ; seas where fish abound—a yet ungathered 
harvest ; lakes by whose margin all manner of possibilities wait, 
where abundance is the rule, and unsatisfied hunger is never 
known. 

But the world will not wait for the laggard! Other new coun- 
tries are undergoing rapid development. The Republics of the 
River Plate are making prodigious strides. In the near future 
there will be, not one “land of the Golden Fleece,” but two. 
Australasia possesses 85,000,000 sheep, those of the Platine Repub- 
lics exceed 100,000,000. The quality of the wool is inferior, but 


is rapidly improving. ,Its destination the returns of 1884-85, 
1885-86, will show :— 


Destination. 1884-85. 1885-86. 
Bales. Bales. 
France ‘ ‘ . 152,336 148,167 
Belgium . ° . 84,862 75,866 
England. ° , 8,833 6,468 
Germany . , ‘ 57,321 42,833 
Other places. ‘ , 11,795 10,852 
Total , ‘ j 815,147 284,186 


Thus about half goes to France, the other half is divided be- 
tween Belgium and Germany, and but one fortieth part comes to 
England. The ships which carry the wool to those countries also 
take back their manufactures. But the Argentine Republic and 
Uruguay, which have hitherto been regarded as purely pastoral 
countries, are undergoing an agricultural development which is 
almost marvellous. But the other day, the present writer, while 
in South America, saw steamship after steamship arrive in rapid 
succession, with every available inch of space crowded with Italian 
emigrants for the River Plate. The lines engaged in the traffic 
are working at high pressure. The voyage involves no change of 
climate to the Italian contadini, no elaborate preparation, for the 
voyage is very short; the ships drop out of the Mediterranean 
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almost at once, fall into the north-east trades, and run down the 
distance in a bee-line to the embouchure of the Plate, and imme- 
diately return for a fresh cargo of the same order. The Italian 
peasant, strong, frugal, and from the parity of climate acclimatized 
in advance, makes the best of emigrants; and the Government 
expends with liberal hand the means necessary to their reception, 
and the work of rapidly settling them on the land. Soil and climate, 
Over a region as large as Europe, are pre-eminently adapted for 
agriculture and the culture of cereals; there is no weary time of 
clearing the land, the expense of reclaiming the prairie is a mere 
trifle. English capital engaged in railway construction is developing 
the provinces in every direction; a line now stretches right across 
the vast Pampas to Meuman and the Andes, as far as Chili on the 
Pacific side. The unrivalled waterways, navigable for thousands of 
miles in the interior, with tributaries, themselves great rivers, give 
these regions an immense advantage over other countries. The three 
Platine Republics cover 1,400,000 square miles, and their output of 
all kinds will very shortly be enormously increased by means of the 
railways and the splendid waterways tor getting the produce out 
of the country. Uruguay, most favourably situated in respect of 
soil, climate, and geographical position, hitherto regarded as purely 
pastoral, is becoming essentially agricultural by means of the 
European emigrants who are coming out in such vast numbers. 
The potentiality of these lands for the production of animal food, 
no less than cereals, is practically without limit. Cattle-breeding 
for exportation is making rapid progress, and when the new lines 
of steamers take up the traffic they can ship enormous numbers to 
Europe without sensibly diminishing their flocks and herds, which, 
in such climates, increase in compound proportion. The improve- 
ments at Monte Video will provide for the produce being delivered 
alongside the wharfs and steamers in trucks from the North- 
Western of Uruguay Railway, and this railway will not only bring 
down all the produce of the Upper Uruguay, and of Rio Grande do 
Sul—countries larger and more fertile that all Southern Europe— 
but the corn, and Mandioca flour, yerba, mate, wool, and hides, 
and the cattle for slaughter at the Salto Saladeros, and before long 
the most distant provinces of the Rio Grande will be tapped, and 
swell the enormous output. And after embarking cargo the 
steamers are immediately at sea, with a straight run home before 
them of little more than half the distance from Australasia. The 
new line of Clyde-built mail-ships of the most modern type, subsi- 
dized by the Argentine Government, and carrying the flag of the 
Argentine Republic, as soon as they commence running, will mark 
a new departure not sufficiently regarded at home. The hopeless 
condition of the agricultural interest in England will then be 
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intensified; those who hope for any material improvement are 
clinging to a sinking ship. 

Trade follows the flag! Our German and French rivals in the 
Pacific, competing for the mere crumbs of colonial settlement, 
view our prodigality of resources with wondering eyes. Waste of 
unutilized strength, waste of unexampled resources, waste of power, 
waste of revenue, waste of financial outlets, waste of all the 
potentialities they covet, is written large over all our ways. Pos- 
sessing a perilous surplus population, super-abundant capital, and 
marvellous colonies, which are the envy of other nations, our 
statesmen appear to surrender themselves to the deafening in- 
fluence of party cries, and party strife, while the best and 
permanent interests of the Empire are allowed to blindly drift in 
fancied security. We tinker, we form relief funds, apply anodynes, 
opiates, anything and everything but radical remedies. We pride 
ourselves on being a practical people, and in the matter of any 
large heroic measures we show ourselves to be vestrymen, saturated 
to the marrow with the littleness of parochial purses while owning 
colossal resources. It is as though our statesmen were pledged to 
a policy of small profits and quick returns. Surely guilt attaches 
to unused gifts? If a loftier motive should be wanting to fire the 
breast of our impassive race it might be found in the suffering of 
the patient toiling millions, which is the one great result of our 
unprofitable stewardship. Every sixth year sees a number added 
to the population equal to that of the whole population of 
Australasia. The capacity to look before and after slumbers, and 
the tired publicist’s ear no longer— 

Thrills to that finer atmosphere 

Where footfalls of appointed things, 

Reverberant of days to be, 

Are heard in forecast echoings. 
Laissez venir, and the vis inertie dominates those who possessing 
the power, yet pass by on the other side with culpable neglect. The 
Imperial Institute may one day perhaps seek to knit together the 
attenuated threads of a larger policy. But time presses! Mean- 
while each winter we have piteous appeals, suppressed turbulence, 
and a superficial tranquillity. 
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BALZAC’S VIEW OF THE ARTISTIC 
TEMPERAMENT. 


In March and April 1830 Balzac contributed a series of papers to 
the Silhouette, which have since been republished in the definitive 
edition of his works, where they now appear as a single essay, 
dealing pretty comprehensively with the idiosyncrasy of the artist, 
his mission, and the character of his work. Originally written 
when the Romantic movement was still in its vigorous infancy, 
this essay may be regarded as a moderate manifesto, embodying 
all that was sound and destined to be enduring in the programme 
of that artistic revolution. We purpose now briefly to examine 
this deeply interesting document from the pen of him whom his 
devout disciples have dubbed, with somewhat questionable taste, 
* the Christ of Art.” 

As Balzac has explained in his Fille d’Eve, one effect of the 
Romantic movement was to give a wide extension to the denota- 
tion of the term “artiste.” Previously to 1830 there existed a 
marked tendency to narrow its application so as to exclude all but 
painters and sculptors; just as, with us, at least in common par- 
lance, the signification of the word “artist” is still similarly 
restricted. Balzac begins, then, by frankly accepting this ex- 
tension of the term. Nay, more—he carries it farther still; 
stretching it to the extremest limits of which it may be thought 
susceptible—perhaps even beyond them. He does not hesitate to 
include Gutenberg, Columbus, Descartes, and Newton among 
artists, in virtue of their creative faculties, which he deems to be 
essentially identical with those of Shakespeare, Raphael, Mozart, 
and Phidias. In short, he holds every deep and original thinker 
to be entitled to a place in the Valhalla of Art. 

Then, every great thinker, or artist—to accept once for all 
Balzac’s sweeping innovation—is, according to his view, an un- 
crowned monarch who sways the destinies of mankind for ages, 
whereas the reign of ordinary kings terminates when death 
wrests the sceptre from their grasp. Moreover, all these artist- 
kings are perfectly equal. Napoleon—for he, too, by virtue of his 
military genius, takes rank among them—is the peer of Homer. 
And as the poet of the battles of heroes stands side by side 
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with the poetic hero of the battle-field, so Shakespeare is pro- 
nounced to be as great a painter as Titian, and Poussin as great a 
poet as André de Chénier. 

The grave inquiry—so intimately connected with the dignity of 
Art—why the world has so generally refused to pay due honour to 
these giants of thought till death had, so to speak, crowned and 
consecrated them, leads Balzac to discuss the artistic temperament, 
the peculiarities of which, he says, give rise to a large amount of 
social friction, since everything which is moulded differently from 
the common herd ruffles, embarrasses, and irritates the common 
herd. Is the artist a free agent? No; he works under the do- 
minion of certain conditions whose combination is an unfathomable 
mystery. The operations of his intellect are an insoluble enigma 
even to himself. But whether he derives his power from the gb- 
normal play of a faculty common to his fellow men, or owes that 
power to a malformation of the brain—in which case genius must 
be reckoned among the diseases of humanity, as the pearl is a 
disease of the oyster—or whether his existence is but the amplifi- 
cation of a text, the working out of a tyrannical idea instilled into 
him by God himself, the artist is evidently not his own master. 
He is a mere tool in the hands of a force which is eminently 
capricious. On such and such a day a certain breeze springs up, 
and, without the faintest forewarning, he suddenly feels himself 
completely unstrung. Not for a kingdom—not for untold gold— 
would he consent to take up his brush, to touch a morsel of mo- 
delling clay, to write a single line, on that day. And should he 
nerve himself for the effort, it would not be he that handled the 
brush, the clay, the pen; but some other person—his double, his 
Sosia, the being who mounts on horseback, who puns and jokes, 
craves to drown dull care in liquor or in sleep, and has no talent 
but for playing the fool; while his other—his true artistic self— 
is absent without leave, heaven only knows where. But now the 
scene changes. One evening as he saunters idly along the streets, 
one morning as he springs out of bed, or perchance in the very 
middle of some mad revel, the burning inspiration seizes him. All 
at once, a single word serves to kindle a whole train of ideas, 
which leap to life and flourish and ferment; when lo! the plan of 
some appalling tragedy, or brilliant comedy, or glowing picture, 
or life-like statue, floats across his brain. ’Tis a vision brief and 
fleeting as life and death—profound as an Alpine precipice, sub- 
lime as the murmur of the ocean. ‘Tis a dazzling wealth of 
colour—a group worthy of Pygmalion—a situation humorous 
enough to extort a laugh from the pale lips of Death itself. And 
there stands Toil with all her furnaces aglow. Silence and Soli- 
tude attend, prepared to unlock their hidden treasures. Nothing 
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is impossible to him now. Ina word, ’tis the ecstasy of concep- 
tion veiling the rending anguish of intellectual childbirth. 

Such is the artist, from Balzac’s point of view. When at work, 
the slave of a despotic will, extraneous to himself; when at play, 
without will or energy of any kind, dead. Always, therefore, either 
a creator or a corpse ! 

Now this anomalous and inconsistent being belongs, almost as a 
matter of course, to the middle or lower ranks of society—to the 
classes which have to labour for their living. The artist’s career 
presents too many and too repulsive difficulties to tempt the man 
who is born with a silver spoon in his mouth. The artist, then, in 
order to live, is necessarily brought into contact with the men— 
publishers, picture-dealers, hoc genus omne—who trade upon the 
produce of his brain, and who, in their haste to be rich, never find 
that a speculation marches quickly enough to please them. Hence 
rash promises, rarely redeemed, on the part of the artist; and 
bitter accusations of bad faith on the part of the broker, who never 
can be brought to understand that it is impossible for a man of 
genius to go on producing with the automatical regularity of an 
office-boy sweeping out his employer’s chambers morning after 
morning. Hence, also, the proverbial penury of artists as a class. 

Doubtless, an idea is often a mine of wealth; but ideas of this 
description are as few and far between as diamond mines. They 
have to be searched for long and patiently, or, rather, waited for. 
They will not come at the artist’s beck and call; he must navigate 
the vast ocean of meditation, and sound for them. Meanwhile, it 
is impossible to depict his rapture while engaged in this quest. 
Everyone remembers how Sir Isaac Newton once spent a day and a 
night in a kind of trance, and, when at length aroused from it, 
could hardly be persuaded that he had been pondering more than 
a few minutes; and a similar anecdote is told of Lafontaine and of 
Cardan. It is these ecstatic pleasures—peculiar to artists, in the 
most extensive acceptation of the term—which, next to the fitful 
instability of their creative power, have mainly contributed to bring 
them into such bad odour with methodical men of business. 
During these long hours of delirious delight, devoted to hunting 
for ideas, no human care affects them; they are beyond the reach 
of any pecuniary consideration, oblivious of everything save the 
immediate object of their pursuit. Thus, then, the artist is not 
‘a man of fixed principles”—to quote Richelieu’s phrase. He 
lacks that respectable greed for gain which is the life and soul of 
commerce. If by any chance you find him joining in the race for 
wealth, ’tis but to satisfy some momentary need ; for avarice is the 
death of genius: the soul of the creator is too full of native gene- 
rosity for so mean a sentiment to find a permanent abode there. 
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Then, again, to common eyes the artist seems a lazy being; his 
hours of intensest toil are mistaken for hours of idleness, while 
his noble indifference to pecuniary gain is unjustly attributed to 
want of pluck and perseverance. His apparent indolence and real 
disinterestedness are naturally regarded as unpardonable crimes, 
since, being a man of the people, he seems to usurp the privileges 
of the grand seigneur. 

Nor is this all that may be laid to his charge. Being in the 
habit of converting his mind into a kind of concentric mirror in 
which the entire universe is reflected, he is necessarily deficient in 
that species of logic—that dogged devotion to a single aim—which 
men have agreed to call character. He has—if the expression 
may be pardoned—just a spice of the courtesan in his composition. 
He is as prompt as a child to be passionately enamoured of what- 
ever may chance to strike his fancy for the moment. As there is 
nothing beyond the range of his conception, so there is nothing 
which he is not prepared to put to the test of personal experience. 
Falsity of judgment is the mildest condemnation with which the 
vulgar brand this potent faculty of perceiving both faces of the 
human medal. Nor can it be denied that, by virtue of this very 
faculty, the artist may run away and leave his shield behind him 
in battle, like Horace at Philippi,* yet mount the scaffold with a firm 
foot and with a jest in his mouth,t like André de Chénier ; may love 
his mistress to idolatry to-day, yet forsake her without the slightest 
tangible reason to-morrow; may be an uncompromising absolutist 
this year, and a red republican the next. Thus we may detect in 
his character the same unsteadiness which governs his creative 
powers, and which impels him to allow “this tenement of clay ” to 
become the mere sport of worldly events, because the spirit it 
enfolds is ever soaring heavenwards. Though his feet touch the 
earth, his head is in the skies. He isa child, he isagiant. Aye, 
and only think how the “‘men of fixed principles,” who get up 
every morning with the deliberate intention of going to see a king 
put on his shirt, or to fawn upon a minister, must chuckle to them- 
selves, and gloat over the glaring inconsistencies of this poor, low- 
born, solitary creature. When Death has crowned him king, then 
they will flock to his funeral. 

But besides all these, there are other matters which tend to bring 
the artist into discredit. Thought may, in a certain sense, be 
deemed contrary to nature. In the earliest ages of the world, man 
was purely physical. Then came the dawn of thought; and, lastly, 
art, which is the abuse of thought. If we fail to recognize the 
fact, that is because, like lucky children who inherit an enormous 


* * Parmula non bene relicta.” 
t He said to a brother poet: ‘‘ Nous allons faire des vers ensemble.” 
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fortune without the faintest conception of the pain which their 
parents took to amass it, we are the intellectual heirs of all the 
ages. But if we would thoroughly understand the idiosyncrasy of 
the artist, his miseries, and the strange conditions under which he 
pursues his earthly pilgrimage, we must never lose sight of the 
truth that art involves a touch of the supernatural. There is 
always something in the finest works of art which passes compre- 
hension. Their very simplicity repels. And why? Because, in 
nine cases out of ten, the admirer cannot read the riddle. The 
treasures of delight reserved for connoisseurs, are locked up in a 
temple, the key of which is withheld from the profanum vulgus. 

Endeavouring to clothe this “‘hard saying” in a more logical 
dress, Balzac proceeds to formulate his notion of the object of a 
work of art. According to him, that object is the compression 
into the smallest possible compass of a whole world of thoughts. 
In other words, it is a kind of epitome. ‘‘ Nevertheless,” he con- 
tinues, ‘“‘the fools—and they are in the majority*—have the 
presumption to think that they can take in a work of art ata 
single glance. Why, they don’t even possess the ‘ Open Sesame!’ 
But they can gaze with open-mouthed admiration at the magic 
door. Accordingly, how many worthy folks will go once to the 
opera or the Louvre, and come away protesting, ‘ You won’t catch 
me there a second time!’” 

After this digression—which is scarcely a digression—Balzac 
returns to the subject of the artistic temperament, and its alleged 
defects. The artist’s special mission being to seize and to reveal 
the remotest relations of things, and to produce prodigious effects 
by the startling juxtaposition of phenomena which, to vulgar eyes, 
seem to have absolutely nothing in common, he must necessarily 
often appear to be out of his mind. ‘‘ Red!” shouts the public 
with one consent. “I tell you it is blue,” replies the artist. Occult 
causes are so patent to him that he will frequently be found rejoicing 
over a misfortune, bewailing a beauty, praising a blemish, and 
defending a crime—in bold defiance of public opinion. He exhibits 
every symptom of insanity, because the means which he employs 
always seem as utterly foreign to the end in view as they are in 
reality most nicely adapted to it. Thus it may well happen to the 
man of genius to be written down an ass ten times in the course of 
a day, and the noodles who shine in a drawing-room may seem 
perfectly justified in pronouncing him fit for nothing but to 
measure out tape. His intellectual vision labours under the same 


* This—originally written in 1830, be it remembered—will show how little originality 
there was in Carlyle’s celebrated phrase, ‘* mostly fools.” But the truth is that both 
he, and Thackeray, and Lord Beaconsfield, and Mr. Herbert Spencer and Mr Howells, 
and a host more, are largely indebted to Balzac. This I say advisedly. 
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defect as the eyes of old people; he cannot see the little things to 
which the world attaches so much importance, and which lie under 
his very nose, while his mind is far away, conversing with the 
future. Who, then, can wonder that the wife of his bosom takes 
him for an idiot ? 

Following up his analysis of the causes which tend, or formerly 
tended, to discredit the fraternity of which he was so distinguished 
a member, Balzac singles out one other, which, in his opinion, 
would alone suffice to render the artist a sort of social pariah. 
Before all things, he is an apostle—the apostle of some grand 
truth, charged by the Most High with the task of giving a new 
development to the work of evolution which we are, one and all— 
for even the artist-apostle himself is but an unconscious instrument 
—hblindly engaged in accomplishing. Now history bristles with 
proof of the furious hostility with which mankind has always 
greeted the first revelation of those new truths and principles 
which were fated to exert the most momentous influence over its 
destinies. The phalanx of fools who occupy the “crown of the 
causeway ” have sagely decreed, forsooth, that there are such things 
as pernicious truths—as if the revelation of a new idea ran counter 
to the divine will instead of being an effect of it!—as if evil itself 
did not enter into the divine scheme as a disguised good, the real 
character of which eludes our feeble comprehension! Hence the 
apostle of a new truth, however sound and wholesome, is hailed 
with shouts of anger and derision, hooted, persecuted, proscribed. 
But the artist is essentially an apostle. Conclude! 

Meanwhile the very fervour of the artist’s convictions engenders 


_@ result which gives occasion to the multitude to blaspheme. 


** See,” they cry, “‘all these artists are envious of one another! 
Seat one of them upon a throne, and he would send all who dared 
to differ from him to the scaffold, just as Calvin burned Servetus, 
while thundering against the persecuting Church.” Perhaps; but 
what then? An artist is a religion. Without faith, he would be, 
like the atheistic priest, the opprobrium of humanity. Unless he 
believes in himself, he is not a man of genius: Galileo recanted, but 
in the very act of recanting he murmured, “ For all that, it 
moves !”’ 

Thus, then, the excessive self-confidence of artists is their 
fortune; their aversions are virtues; their scientific enmities and 
literary squabbles are the inevitable outcome of the firm conviction 
which is the fountain of their talent. True, they may vilify one 
another; but a touch of true feeling quickly makes them kin 
again. ‘Their first sentiment may be one of envy; but soon they 
begin to listen to an inner voice which, pleading with irresistible 
force and justice, recalls them to a sense of equity and candour, 
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and prompts them to express the genuine admiration which they 
feel. Unfortunately, however, the superficially clever, the fashion- 
able folks who dearly love to scoff, and the intellectual eunuchs who 
revel in derision have fastened on the weak points in the artistic 
temperament, and built even upon the mildest dissensions which 
divide the artistic world an argument which may be thus inter- 
preted : ‘‘ How can you expect us to listen to a set of men who are 
not agreed among themselves ?”’ 

From this axiom—the main arsenal of mediocrity—flows 
another calamity with which the true-born artist has constantly to 
contend. It is notorious that the public—a sheep-like tribe— 
habitually follows the decrees of that unenlightened conscience 
which has been decorated with the title of the vor populi. Pre- 
cisely as in politics, literature, or ethics, some skilful person will 
embody a system, an idea, or a group of facts, in a single phrase 
which serves as a science and an ultima ratio to the masses, so, in 
matters of art, your would-be connoisseur requires a little gallery of 
established masterpieces and a code of conventional admiration to 
keep him from going astray. These Poinses * of criticism—whose 
chief anxiety is to follow the beaten track—know that they are 
safe in praising a picture by Gérard, now firmly established on the 
pinnacle once occupied by Boucher. But let a man of genius 
spring up in some obscure corner, and present himself armed with 
a work of striking power and breadth, which seemingly infringes 
the ‘‘ adopted form,” he will fail to attract the least attention. 
Unless he comes forward like a mountebank, beating the big-drum 
to herald his approach, and starred and spangled, and bawling out 
his claims, he runs the risk of dying of hunger in a garret, with 
his muse for his only companion. Your “ smug cit”’ will gaze at a 
beautiful picture or statue, or witness the most touching drama, 
with as little emotion as an Egyptian mummy; and if a genuine 
connoisseur should rashly collar him and endeavour to arouse his 
enthusiasm, he is just the man to turn round and argue that art is 
simply undefinable. He insists on demanding something solid at 
the bottom of it; like the senior wrangler who, after his friend 
had prevailed upon him to read the Paradise Lost, triumphantly 
posed him with the question, ‘‘ But, after all, what does it prove ?” 

Apart, then, from the hostility excited alike by his strength and 
by his failings, the artist encounters a formidable adversary in art 
itself. Take the case of the poet. How is it possible that he 
should be saluted as an extraordinary being, when his art is 
subject to the jurisdiction of every intellect, when he has to submit 


* Henry IV., Act II., Sc. 2. Pince Henry to Poins: ‘Thou art a blessed fellow to 


think as every man thinks; never a man’s thought in the world keeps the roadway 
better than thine.” 
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to the rebuffs which anyone may choose to offer him, when he is 
compelled to employ the speech of common men for the purpose of 
unfolding the mysteries whose meaning is entirely spiritual? How 
can the ignorant multitude be made to comprehend that there is a 
poetry independent of ideas, and residing wholly in the words—a 
sort of verbal music consisting in a certain succession of conso- 
nants and vowels? Then, that there is also a poetry of ideas, 
which needs not the aid of verbal poetry? Thus the line “ Le jour 
n’est pas plus pur que le fond de mon ceur,” and the phrase, 
*“* Par tout ce qu’il y a de plus sacré, messieurs les jurés, je suis 
innocent,” embody precisely the same idea. But the first is full of 
melody ; it is rhythmical, seductive, charmingly expressed, and 
imbued with the sublimity which the poet’s labour has imparted to 
it. In short, it is poetry. Side by side with it the second seems 
irredeemably commonplace. But now let an average Englishman 
pronounce that beautiful line. He will so mangle and murder it 
that there will be nothing of it left. On the other hand, put the 
ordinary phrase into the mouth of Talma; by the aid of his rich 
tones and just delivery, accompanied and emphasized by appro- 
priate gesture, he will magically convert it into poetry. 

And as with poetry and all the sister arts, so with painting; it 
consists of several component elements—colouring, composition, 
and expression. An artist is entitled to be considered great, if he 
succeeds in achieving perfection in anyone of these three depart- 
ments. It has not been granted to any one to excel alike in all 
three of them combined. 

An Italian painter shall represent you the Blessed Virgin upon 
earth as if she were in heaven. The background of the picture 
shall be all pure azure; the face of the Madonna, brightly illumi- 
nated, will be touched with an ideality due to these accessories. 
Here you behold the absolute repose of perfect felicity, untroubled 
peace of soul, entrancing sweetness. The picture sets you wander- 
ing in the maze of your own thoughts, aimlessly and almost end- 
lessly ; but the voyage is as delightful as it is vague. 

Rubens will robe his Madonna in the richest raiment; all is 
full of life and colour. The flesh of the figure seems to be literally 
palpable; you see before you an admirable image of pomp and 
power—the Queen of the World. 

Rembrandt, again, will environ the Mother of the Saviour with 
the gloom of a hovel. The light and shade of the picture will be 
so strikingly truthful, the figure so life-like, and every detail so 
steeped in reality, that you will stand gazing at the painted scene, 
thinking of your mother, and of that evening long ago when you 
stole into her room on tip-toe, and found her sitting alone in the 
twilight, silent and surrounded by silence. 
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Let Mignard now be the painter. The Madonna he portrays is 
so pretty and intelligent-looking that she immediately reminds 
you of your first love. You smile at her, and she seems to smile 
back upon you. Mignard’s Madonna is an innocent coquette. 

Now how can an artist hope that these subtle and delicate 
distinctions will be seized by the masses? Is it not idle to dream 
of convincing a pack of people who are up to their necks in plea- 
sure, trade, or politics, that each of these unresembling works has 
separately satisfied the laws and attained the goal of Art? Talk 
in this strain to folks who are hopelessly infected with the mania 
of uniformity, who crave that everybody shall be subject to one 
and the same law, shall wear a coat of one and the same cut and 
colour, and be taught one and the same doctrine, who look upon 
society as one big regiment! Why, these uniformitarian mad- 
men would have every poet a Racine because there has been a 
Racine, or a Shakespeare because there has been a Shakespeare ; 
whereas the rational conclusion would be that one originator is 
worth a thousand copyists. And this, of course, applies with 
equal force to every other art. 

From what has preceded, the reader will be prepared to find that 
Balzac pronounces every great man—and with him, let us repeat, 
great man is a synonym for great artist—to be foredoomed to 
misfortune. And he gives a doleful list—which might easily be 
lengthened—of illustrious names which tend to support his melan- 
choly view, which may possibly have acquired a deeper tinge from a 
just presentiment of the fate in store for himself. But be that 
as it may, he concludes by showing his brethren in calamity that 
there is balm in Gilead. He whom nature, or unremitting toil, has 
endowed with the power to create must never forget that Art is to 
be cultivated for her own sake, wooed only for the pleasures which 
are hers to give, and which she freely lavishes upon her devotees 
in silence and in solitude. Finally, a great artist should always 
leave his superiority behind him when he goes forth to mingle 
with the world, and carefully refrain from pleading his own cause ; 
ever remembering that, in addition to Time, he has an auxiliary 
on high more potent than himself, and that to create and to 
combat are two distinct human destinies which it is beyond the 
power of one man to combine. 
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A more suggestive text for an article on this subject than Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech at the laying of the foundation-stone of the 
New Post Office in Birmingham, March 18th, could not be found. 
The New Post Office! Why, the present large and handsome 
building in Paradise Street is new, and only replaced another large 
office in New Street a very few years ago. Mr. Chamberlain with 
his usual felicity touched on the progress of the great town: thirty 
years ago, he said, there were no public parks, libraries, museums, 
baths and washhouses ; the death-rate was five or six per thousand 
higher than at present, and the rates were as heavy; in less, too, 
than twenty years the letters passing through the post office had 
increased three fold and the telegrams six fold, and improvement 
was rapidly going on in all matters affecting the welfare of the 
people. 

Very few of our great towns have grown with the steady rapidity 
of Birmingham. In 1690, when it consisted in the main of a single 
long, crooked, straggling street, its population was only 4,000; this 
by 1801 had risen to 60,000, and now the central part of the vast 
district, to which the name of Birmingham may fairly be applied, 
has over half a million inhabitants, while many large and populous 
towns and villages, with another half million, surround it and look 
to it as their head. Along every line of rails leading out of the 
town these offshoots of the great city are to be found, a mile or two 
apart, for eight or ten miles; but although some contain a con- 
siderable population, they cannot be compared for importance with 
small rural market towns, as the latter are real centres of business 
and activity for a large area. The suburban villages near Birming- 
ham, like Gravelly Hill, Chester Road, Acock’s Green, and Olton, 
are merely large aggregations of houses mostly of the better sort. 
Undoubtedly they satisfy a great public demand, though living 
in them is attended with many inconveniences. In spite of fre- 
quent trains, it is quite a journey to reach them from other distant 
suburbs, while the difficulty of getting to and from amusements 
and parties in the evening can only be appreciated by the initiated. 
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Residence in them in great measure cuts their inhabitants off from 
the world, and in some respects life is less attractive than in a 
third-rate country town. 

As an instance of the growth of Birmingham, a friend of mine, 
who died at a great age, a dozen years ago, often told me that his 
aunt remembered it when of very moderate dimensions, hardly 
larger than Stafford is now, with no populous suburbs and pros- 
perous daughter towns. This is no exaggeration, for a glance 
at any of the curious maps of the end of the last century shows 
trees and fields where now extend the busiest streets. Another 
friend, who died in 1873, nearly ninety years old, had a brother 
who, many years earlier, was house-surgeon at the General 
Hospital, and he, she said, had often heard the cuckoo from his 
bedroom. Ninety years have increased the population of the 
district more than fifteen fold, and modern Birmingham itself 
covers the best part of thirty square miles. 

The people of Birmingham are much less respected than they 
deserve, and have a character for turbulence which comparatively 
few merit. They are singularly plain, homely and outspoken, 
seldom troubling themselves to cultivate the refinements and 
manners of polite society, though there has been a marked im- 
provement of late. Many of them, it must be confessed, regard 
the great town which gave them birth as more important than 
it deserves, and to not a few it is the world. The place is so 
large, influential and flourishing that it is pardonable that many 
of its sons should think that no other town of equal importance 
is to be found in the United Kingdom ; indeed, some would deny 
that another city of such dignity and influence existed on the 
face of the earth. If the world does not agree with this estimate, 
so much the worse; Birmingham can do without the good word 
of the world. Yet in many respects the town has exceptional 
claims to attention; and perhaps in no other place in the 
United Kingdom is there a higher percentage of well-to-do 
mechanics. Many of the factories are small, and the propor- 
tion of little masters is unusually high. Wages are good, the 
variety of businesses carried on is remarkable, so that stagnation 
is never general. The opportunities for getting on in the world 
are frequent, and though it cannot be denied that the town has 
a large turbulent residuum, and lawlessness flourishes in some 
districts, on the whole sterling honesty, manly independence, 
and superior intelligence distinguish its citizens, and a more 
patriotic city it would be hard to find throughout the length 
and breadth of the Empire. Strange as many of my readers 
will think it, it was this very patriotism that often placed 
Birmingham in strong antagonism to the rest of the country. 
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There was a widespread conviction that she was fighting the 
battle of national freedom against power, wealth and prestige, 
and regarded in that light the loftiness of the motives of her 
sons must impress every impartial inquirer. The increase of 
wealth and the diffusion of education among the wealthier classes, 
and the radical reforms of the past generation are making their 
influence widely felt, and the town will probably have a quieter 
history. 

Birmingham is a place of great antiquity, and was described by 
John Leland in flattering terms. Long after his day its absolute 
importance was, however, small, and its intercourse with the out- 
side world limited. Let anyone remember that, according to the 
Annual Register of 1690, ‘‘the weekly wagon of Richard Hammersly, 
the carrier,” formed the sole conveyance for passengers, who did 
not ride horses of their own, between Birmingham and the 
Capital. When Hugh Miller visited it, forty years ago, he was 
disappointed by its “‘ particularly tame looking houses; a flat, 
mediocre, three-mile city of brick, a sort of manufactory in 
general with offices attached,” though some of the public build- 
ings pleased him, and he heard a good deal of the musical 
tastes for which the town was long pre-eminent among pro- 
vincial centres. Perhaps he fairly hit off some of the salient 
features of the local life in the following excellent passage :— 


In no town in the world are the mechanical arts more noisy ; hammer rings incessantly 
on anvil; there is an unending clang of metal, and unceasing clank of engines; flame 
rustles, water hisses, steam roars, and from time to time, hoarse and hollow, over all 
rises the thunder of the proofing house. The people live in an atmosphere continually 
vibrating with clamour; and it would seem as if their amusements had caught the 
general tone, and had become noisy like their avocations. The man who for years has 
slept soundly night after night in the neighbourhood of a foundry, awakens disturbed 
if by some accident the hammering ceases ; the imprisoned linnet or thrush is exeited 
to emulation by even the screeching of a knife-grinder’s wheel or the din of a copper- 
smith’s shop, and pours out its soul in music. It seems not very improbable that the 
two principles on which these phenomena hinge—principles as diverse as the phenomena 
themselves—may have been influential in inducing the peculiar characteristic of 
Birmingham; that the noises of the place, grown a part of customary existence 
to its people, inwrought as it were into the very staple of their lives, exerts over 
them some such unmarked influence as that exerted in the sleeper by the foundry ; 
and that when they relax from their labours, they seek to fill up the void by modulated 
noises, first caught up like the song of the bird beside the cutler’s wheel or copper- 
smith’s shop in unconscious rivalry of the clang of their hammers and engines. Be the 
trath of the theory what it may, there can be little doubt regarding the fact on which 
it hinges. No town of its size inthe empire spends more time and money in concerts 


and musical festivals than Birmingham. No small proportion of its people are amateur 
performers, and almost all are musical critics, 


Since Hugh Miller’s visit what a revolution the city has passed 
through! The central parts are now handsome and thriving, 
with imposing public buildings, while surrounding the business 
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streets stretch vast districts of neat, comfortable workmen’s 
houses, and outside these again extend thousands of large villas, 
generally standing in excellent gardens, and though not often 
showing great wealth, displaying what is far better—solid com- 
fort and many of the elegancies of life. Some of the suburbs, 
especially Moseley and Edgbaston, would command attention any- 
where; they abound in tasteful houses of the first order, are 
well wooded, gently undulating and picturesque, and very unlike 
anything one would expect so near the dingy, busy streets of 
such a town, and they are totally dissimilar to the grimy, 
malodorous wastes of the Black Country, although even near 
Wolverhampton pretty rural spots abound. 

The site on which the town stands is dry, gravelly, and some- 
what undulating. When I was a little boy I often heard that 
Birmingham was built on seven hills like Rome, and I was cor- 
respondingly impressed; it actually stands on three, though a 
stranger might be forgiven for thinking them seventy. As only 
one small river, and not many brooks, flow through the district no 
part of the town is really swampy, though partial floods have 
happened before now. . The drainage difficulties have not been 
serious, and are now overcome, while the removal of refuse, a 
different matter from the drainage of the town, which at one 
time caused great annoyance, is efficiently carried out, and the 
rights of the local landowners have been satisfied and respected ; 
the water supply, too, is excellent, and practically unlimited. 
Taking it as a whole, the site is as good as any town could have, 
without any low lying parts, and fortunately free from steep hills, 
and not far off in some directions rich and undulating country is 
quickly reached. 

Many Birmingham men, whom close application to work debars 
from often seeing the country, are touchingly fond of talking 
and thinking of the pleasant rural scenes in which many of 
them passed their childhood, but which are now almost inacces- 
sible to them. Not long ago a worthy mechanic, whom I have 
known for twenty years, said to me, “ We get a splendid view 
through that window of the Lickeys in the summer sometimes; I 
wouldn’t give up that view for anything.” Bright summer days 
are rare in Birmingham, and looking from his workshop window 
over the waste of houses and through a cloud of smoke, a peep at 
distant hills would not seem worth much to most country people, 
but he thought differently: This man represents a type not 
infrequent in the town—very intelligent, hardworking, and narrow, 
and sticking close to work; earning £4 10s. a week, he has 
saved enough to buy a handsome house, apparently much beyond 
his necessities, in which he lives happily and contentedly. 
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Birmingham is getting unwieldy and its population is much 
scattered, but a generation ago it offered a more manageable, and 
in some respects gratifying, field for the display of great abilities 
than the metropolis ; a clever man was not lost in it; he was the 
common possession of his fellow townsmen, and within their easy 
‘reach. When Mr. R. W. Dale received a tempting invitation to 
exchange Carr’s Lane Chapel for a leading London one, he was 
reminded that a man might be well known at Clapham or Batter- 
sea, and be little heard of at Hampstead and Hackney, and that 
he would do well to think twice before leaving Birmingham. It is 
open to question whether anyone will again make a great and 
general position in Birmingham; the remoter suburbs are fifteen 
miles apart, and when it comes to living away from the town, 
as is increasingly the fashion, the head of the family finds it as 
easy to go out seven or eight or even twenty miles as two or three, 
and much better for his household. 

Birmingham has never hesitated to make its wants known, and 
the eagerness with which it has thrown itself into the fierce poli- 
tical conflicts of the past is characteristic. Thinking a great deal 
of its own importance, and very little of the pretentions of the 
Established Church and of our forefathers’ good old ways, it has reso- 
lutely fought against everything resting on prestige, and for a long 
time was in evil odour with the Conservatives. Great manufacturing 
towns almost necessarily favour ultra-liberal views in politics and 
religion. Very lofty birth, or boundless wealth, or distinguished 
abilities may give a man a leading position in such a community 
early in life and with little effort, but that large class of respect- 
able mediocrities, who give a tone, refined possibly, but exclusive 
and narrow, to the society of small towns, are lost; and such 
persons generally greatly prefer to shake its dust from their feet, 
and seek an asylum elsewhere. Indeed, I do not know any place 
in the United Kingdom where less social prestige attaches to a 
university degree and holy orders, or to belonging to a learned pro- 
fession, though perhaps in no other is conspicuous eminence of any 
description more generally recognised, but it must be the eminence 
of merit and ability, not that of decent birth and fair education. In 
its almost contemptuous disregard of gentle birth and professional 
caste, it closely resembles the great Northern towns. The profes- 
sional classes of Birmingham are, in great measure, lost in the 
vast teeming population, and seldom relish their surroundings, 
always excepting the leaders, who have no cause to complain of 
other want of recognition. On the whole, I do not think that in any 
place public opinion more openly and loudly resents any assump- 
tion of superiority on the part of the professional classes as such. 
A young clergyman or surgeon soon finds his level, as the towns- 
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people pleasantly call it, and not a very exalted one either in the 
social scale. © 

The sorrowing thousands, who, on October 27th, 1874, followed 
Charles Vince to the grave, showed the kind of man whom Bir- 
mingham especially loves to honour, not the well born and rich 
alumnus of our ancient schools and universities, but a plain, 
homely, unassuming Baptist minister, in early life an East Anglian 
carpenter, who by dint of dogged determination and strength of 
character forced his way to eminence, and who fearlessly did his 
duty according to the light vouchsafed him. Such a man would 
be little valued at Oxford, and would be still more lightly esteemed 
in the exclusive circles of Cheltenham and Leamington, but Eng- 
land is all the happier, and her institutions less likely to be rudely 
shaken, as long as her complicated national interests provide 
various outlets for all sorts and conditions of capable men. 

Unitarianism, or what are practically indistinguishable from 
Unitarian principles, has long had a strong hold on many of the 
more thoughtful of the working and middle classes, and there is 
also a marked tendency to Republican political views in many 
circles, though not from admiration of the Americans, who are 
perhaps often regarded with good-natured indifference. At the 
same time, the Evangelical Dissenters are a numerous and power- 
ful body, with some share of wealth and intelligence, though the 
Established Church, especially in the wealthier suburbs, holds its 
own thoroughly, and attracts large numbers of persons whose 
parents were respectable members of Nonconformist chapels. But 
though these church goers are frequently Conservatives, it is 
well to remember that Birmingham Conservatives are very un- 
like Dorset Tories, except in a certain general adherence to the 
programme of the party, while Church views are broader and 
less pronounced than those in favour at Torquay, Clifton, and 
Brighton. 

The religious opinions are, as might be expected, evangelical 
when not rationalist. The chapel is a living power in the town, 
and Nonconformity is strong and makes its voice heard loudly and 
unmistakably ; not that the Established Church is weak, indeed 
it is, in numbers, wealth, and education, far ahead of any single 
rival, though, perhaps, not more powerful in the aggregate than 
the orthodox dissenting sects. Mr. R. W. Dale, the successor 
of John Angell James, has the greatest weight among the Noncon- 
formists, and is not only first and foremost in the town, and the 
terror of the Church party, but he is a potent influence in his 
denomination in every part of the land. His works and his con- 
tributions to the Reviews, notably the Contemporary and the 
Ninteenth Century, have given him a reputation in many circles 
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not easily reached by a dissenter. He is fond of calling himself 
an ‘‘ Evangelical Nonconformist,” but in scholarship and fearless 
daring he leaves his co-religionists far behind, and without accusing 
him of any tendency towards Unitarianism, one might, at times, 
suspect that his intimate relations with its leading spirits and his 
own vigorous intellect have widened his religious views, and that only 
the greatest care on his part keeps him in touch with his narrower 
followers. I may be wrong, but this is the opinion I have formed, 
and I should call him a Broad and Liberal Churchman, opposed 
to all “‘ priestcraft,” and not the slave of any religious party. His 
chapel is a handsome, spacious building, and is filled, especially 
after his summer holidays, with vast congregations not confined 
to his own denomination. In Birmingham much is made of 
preaching, a good voice, an impressive earnest manner, and what 
is called the Gospel, but woe to the unlucky wight who obtrudes 
strong Anglican views, and pretends to proclaim the Voice of the 
Church; authority in Church matters is not in favour, and 
Common Sense or the Gospel are the two surest ways of getting 
and retaining general favour. 

Although so populous and flourishing, Birmingham has not been 
conspicuous for its distinguished sons, and though at times the 
residence of some eminent men, it has given birth to singularly 
few. The gentle and saintly Newman, who has so long lived at 
Edgbaston, is, as everyone knows, not a native of the town, nor is 
Joseph Chamberlain, nor is Robert William Dale, nor is Lawson 
Tait—perhaps the most daring and successful obstetric surgeon in 
the world—nor did John Bright ever reside in Birmingham : 
indeed, though I have known the district ever since I was a child 
of seven, and have always been deeply interested in its material 
prosperity, I question whether, much to the disappointment of its 
many admirers, it can lay claim to have given birth to a single 
man or woman of pre-eminent ability, with the exception of 
David Cox, the painter, who was a native of the district: true, 
James Watt, Joseph Priestley, and, in a very qualified sense, 
Samuel Johnson were connected with it. But in spite of the 
dearth of illustrious sons, it has been fortunate in a long roll of 
able citizens, though even they have been almost without excep- 
tion born elsewhere. Among these may be mentioned John Cole 
Miller, its late eloquent rector, Archbishop Ullathorne, who has 
just passed away at Oscott College, George Fabian Evans, “the 
beloved physician,” Thomas Pretious Heslop, and Sampson 
Gamgee, the last three very eminent doctors, and for able pro- 
fessors of the healing art the town has always been famous; John 
Angell James, the Congregational minister; Charles Vince, the 
Baptist, and George Dawson, of the Church of the Saviour, were 
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all in their day men of mark; the last, indeed, had a national 
reputation as a lecturer. In spite of the brusqueness of the towns- 
people, it would be wrong, however, to suppose that refinement 
is not appreciated, and the aristocratic bearing of Dr. Evans 
was generally remarked, while the courtly grace and elegant 
diction of Professor Gamgee were often a subject of conversation 
among the busy toilers of the great industrial hive. 

The head mastership of the Grammar School has for many 
years been a lucrative and much coveted post, and has generally 
been held by scholars of national reputation ; among these may be 
mentioned James Prince Lee, afterwards Bishop of Manchester ; 
Archdeacon Gifford, and Canon Charles Evans ; while the head 
mastership of the Proprietary School, one of the many ventures of 


the kind launched forty years ago in different parts of the country, — 


was for a time filled by Charles Badham, so favourably and widely 
known for his excellent classical scholarship, and now Principal 
of the University of Sydney. The Proprietary School was esta- 
blished to supplement, or, more strictly, to compete with the old 
endowed town school; the latter was accused of being narrow and 
exclusive, and not thoroughly abreast of the requirements of a 
town which cannot be accused of overmuch veneration for the 
ancient and time-honoured. 

The atmosphere of the place, it must candidly be confessed, is 
not congenial to scholars and thinkers, and it is indisputable that 
Birmingham has not produced scholarship of the highest order, 
nor—still more surprising—has it been remarkable for scientific 
discoveries and mechanical improvements. Perhaps the struggle 
for existence is too intense, and there are difficulties in the way of 
the steady application necessary for world-wide renown. Be that 
as it may, many a third-rate Italian town has produced and per- 
manently influenced four times as many master minds. It is, in 
plain English, a vast, teeming hive, with a contented and thriving 
population, proud of themselves and of their work. Many a 
cottage contains a respectable, thrifty family, and it would not be 
difficult to find thousands of men who discharge to the best of 
their ability the duties of parents, workmen, and citizens, throw- 
ing themselves into their daily round of labour with a patient 
resolution and lofty intelligence which redeem their somewhat 
sordid surroundings from contempt. The conditions of work in 
many of the factories are terribly unfavourable to health and long 
life, not from any fault. or negligence of the masters, but from 
the necessary circumstances attending certain trades. A quiet 
country clergyman taken into some of the workshops would be 
literally stunned by the thunder of the hammers, or scorched by 
the fierce, furnace-like heat to which the men are exposed. I once 
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stayed in a house a couple of hundred yards from a huge factory 
at Wolverhampton ; all night long the crash of countless hammers 
went on, making sleep broken and painful, and when I got up in 
the morning I was unfit for anything. What must the workers 
suffer who live amid such conditions? And as for heat, many 
puddlers and firemen work in a temperature far higher than that 
of a stoke-hole in the Red Sea in summer. Of course use 
diminishes the unpleasantness, but let anyone reflect what nervous 
strain must oppress the workmen, and then ask himself, is the life 
pleasant? Are the wages, not always large, easily earned? Devon 
farm-labourers may be pitied, but thousands of Birmingham 
mechanics are still more deserving of pity, and only iron resolu- 
tion keeps them at their post. Contrary to the general impression, 
it would be far better for the country were more of the northern 
working classes, and the agricultural farm-hands generally, to 
imitate the best traits of Birmingham mechanics. 

Nothing is more distressing than the complete and sudden 
collapse of health and strength with which many a poor artizan 
closes his days. He resists up to a certain point, struggling, with 
broken health and failing spirits, to get through his allotted 
task ; often patiently, nay, heroically, enduring to the last; then 
comes an illness, apparently slight, but there is no power of rally- 
ing, and in a few weeks the end comes; the man is prematurely 
old and worn out, and dies at 56 or 58. Often and often did 
I attend professionally such cases; at first I took a hopeful view of 
their prospect of recovery, but I learnt wisdom at last and became 
more cautious. Is it surprising that the noise, heat, and close 
application of a factory or a warehouse should, in many cases 
quickly wear a man out ? Would it not be astonishing if it did not ? 
When, more recently, I have attended farm-labourers and lived in 
their midst, I have been surprised to notice that sometimes they 
do not, at 78, present the same signs of physical collapse as the 
town workman twenty years younger. But in a great town life is 
keener, work harder, competition more intense ; men live faster 
even when steady and moral, as a large proportion of the Bir- 
mingham operatives are. ‘‘ Faithful to the end,” might be in- 
scribed on many a tombstone in Witton Cemetery, not less than 
over many a lowly grave in remote country churchyards. 

The working classes as a body repay close study; they are four 
times as numerous as the rest of the community, and though the 
masters direct their labour and organize it to the best advantage, 
it is the working class that not only support themselves, but pro- 
vide their social superiors with everything that maintains life and 
makes it worth having. The wiser, better, more self-restrained 
the working-classes, the happier for the nation and for mankind in 
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general, and the more in accordance with the Spirit of the Master. 
The Love of God does not withdraw us from our fellow man. 
“That Love we believe was greatest with Him who graced with 
His presence the marriage feast at Cana in Galilee, who was never 
known to shun or ignore the existence of the vicious, and to whom 
more than to all other teachers, the hypocrite seems to have been 
peculiarly odious,” and he is a hypocrite of the worst type who 
professes to love God and man, and affects to despise the much- 
enduring, sorely-tempted, and greatly to be admired working- 
classes. 

Birmingham men have long been justly proud, not only of the 
perfection and beauty of their workmanship, but of the unapproach- 
able cheapness of a great deal of it. The place is the veritable Toy 
Shop of the world, and produces prodigious quantities of cheap 
goods: this would be impossible but for the unlimited command 
of trained labour. The rapidity with which work is done is 
marvellous. Years are needed to acquire the necessary dexterity ; 
the eye, the hand, the whole system has to be trained, and at last 
even the rapid movements of an accomplished organ player’s fingers 
are hardly more surprising. Everything is sacrificed to acquire 
great efficiency in one department, and the workpeople often suffer 
in bodily health and intellectual vigour. No one is to blame for 
this: masters, workpeople, the age are free from fault ; competition 
rules everything now-a-days, and any employer with the command 
of a trained staff would hopelessly undersell rivals less alive to 
their own interests and who gave their labourers variety of 
occupation. Still it is mournful to think of life being passed in 
the performance of one small mechanical operation—days, months, 
years grinding needles, cutting up tiny bits of metal, or stamping a 
name on a finished article: it is the penalty of a highly organized 
society, and one that we must pay. Ifthe Birmingham mechanic 
occasionally gets large wages—not so large as sometimes sup- 
posed, nor is the preportion of skilled artisans great—it must 
never be forgotten that these wages are thoroughly earned. In 
some trades, unless a man reaches a certain standard, he is 
useless and is cast aside, and disgrace and neglect await him. 
Perhaps some self-sufficiency is to be expected in men who can 
get through a difficult task better than any of their neighbours, 
and they may well, knowing the obstacles they have surmounted, 
feel conscious pride in their superiority. 

Nothing, to come to a different matter, has often surprised me 
more than the obtuseness of many Birmingham men, not neces- 
sarily mechanics and small tradesmen, in not perceiving that 
much knowledge is needed to form a correct opinion on many 
important questions. They know that one doctor is not always as 
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good ac another; and that in a great emergency one man may be 
worse than useless, while another is worth a large fee ; they see that 
one man can enthral a large audience, another weary it out in five 
minutes, but they do not, as a rule, understand that though every 
man can hazard a few words, which may not be remarkable for 
ability, knowledge is needed to form an opinion of any value. I 
have often known Birmingham manufacturers who, perfectly aware 
that an engine-driver could not make boots or cut out clothes, 
thought that anyone could speak with authority on literary, 
scientific, political and religious questions. This may partly 
account for the large following which a popular man will get. He 
represents something tangible; his followers may not understand 
what he thinks, though they fancy they do, but they accept him 
as their leader and loyally cling to him. The nonsense which some 
intelligent men will on occasion intersperse with a vast amount 
of good sense and clear observation is incredible, but no men hold 
their opinions more tenaciously, and it is not always prudent to 
differ from them. When they go wrong they are seldom conscious 
hypocrites ; they think that they have grasped all that can be 
learnt, and they are satisfied, and I have often felt that though 
they and I did not agree, we might be looking at opposite sides 
of the same shield, or, like the chameleon hunters, we might 
see the same truth under different aspects. If a Birmingham 
man is not always right, he is none the less generally a man 
of very strong convictions. 

A bad trait of the working classes, at least of some of them, for 
they comprise innumerable varieties, is their sports. Dog fancying, 
prize fighting, boxing matches, rabbit coursing, pigeon flying and 
pigeon shooting, and many more used to be in high repute; but 
not with all, and many a mechanic has far purer tastes, and never 
descends to such amusements; but at one time Birmingham was 
undoubtedly famous or infamous for these pastimes, perhaps an 
almost necessary reaction from the wearing routine of hard work. 
I used to be left a good deal to myself when a very little boy, and 
I contrived to see much that persons in my class seldom even hear 
of. What a tiny creature I was when I first looked on at a pigeon 
shoot, and not much bigger when I saw racing and rabbit 
coursing. Often I went alone, at other times I was escorted by a 
faithful man servant, and no harm ever befel me, even the 
roughest fellows always being civil and kind, sometimes very 
kind. True, I lived in a village several miles out, where I was a 
person of some importance, and everyone knew me, so that the 
2,000 Birmingham roughs who would stream out of an afternoon, 
and many of whom I knew thoroughly, soon learnt that I must 
be treated with respect. Yet will I maintain that even the com- 
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pany of these persons is less terrible than might be supposed, 
and Birmingham sporting men are not all bad, though I should 
shrink from going among them now. 

But, besides these corrupting sports, there are many legitimate 
amusements; among these are the Festivals, which have long 
ranked among the first in the kingdom. They were for many 
years held in St. Phillip’s Church, but on the completion of the 
Town Hall were transferred to that spacious and convenient 
building, and competent judges hold that no better room is to be 
found in the country. Although very large—it comfortably seats 
over 2,000, and at a standing up meeting will accommodate 8,000— 
it is no effort to a good voice to fill it, and no pillars interfere with 
sight and sound. Besides the Triennial Festivals, many excellent 
concerts and oratorios are given every winter, fewer, however, than 
one would expect from the reputation which Birmingham enjoys in 
the musical world. Some of the oratorios are admirably rendered 
every season, more particularly the Messiah on Boxing Night ; the 
principal performers are the same as at the Triennial Festivals, 
but the orchestra is weaker and less efficient. Among theatres, 
the Theatre Royal, a noble room, stands at the head; it seats 
2,500 spectators, and is often filled with appreciative audiences ; 
and at times excellent acting and charming operatic performances 
are brought within the reach of the people. The Prince of 
Wales’ Theatre is large, and the Grand, a new building in Corpora- 
tion Street, is the third on the list; in addition to these there are 
several concert halls ; one or two, notably Day’s and Holder’s, are 
of enormous size, and rumour says they attract: large gatherings 
almost every night. Of other amusements—flower shows, fetes, 
circuses (in which Birmingham is very strong), the great annual 
dog and cattle shows, and much besides—the town has its share, 
though it might be objected that the frequency of these exhibi- 
tions is hardly equal to the requirements of such a population, and 
the audiences are at times small. The explanation probably is 
that many of the working classes seldcm go to any place of 
amusement, the demands on their time being great and the 
expense a serious consideration. I suspect, too, that among the 
Evangelical Dissenters there exists a strong dislike to theatrical 
representations and to all amusements not ostensibly religious. 

Enough has been said to show that Birmingham is Puritan in 
religion and morals, but broad and liberal in politics, and the 
defeat of Conservative Parliamentary candidates was again and 
again signal and crushing. But acute observers thought they 
perceived signs of impending change, and the unexpected return of 
Mr. Henry Matthews, and of Mr. Kynoch for Aston, was a proof 
that this opinion was right. It was difficult to be a Conservative 
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in Birmingham, or, indeed, a consistent Churchman. A Conser- 
vative was called an obstructive, an enemy of the people, a 
supporter of tyranny. Now that was rather hard to bear; to be 
told that one’s face was obstinately set backwards was bad enough, 
but to be called the upholder of injustice and tyranny! who 
could stand that? The Liberals, on the other hand, styled them- 
selves the friends of the people, the party of progress, order, 
and justice. Observe the difference! Who will contend there is 
nothing in words? The attached Churchman was viewed with 
suspicion, and described as the tool of the priests, taking his 
religion at second hand. The old order changeth and giveth place 
to the new, and public opinion is, even in the great Radical 
town, in a state of transition, though Birmingham will never 
reflect the opinions, religious and political, of an old country town; 
and even when apparently supporting the same principles, it will 
interpret them differently. 

One of the most famous and eventful chapters in Birmingham 
history was the battle over Sectarian Education. The extension of 
the franchise in 1866 made it necessary to educate the new voters, 
so that the boon granted them should not be used for the worst 
purposes, and when it became certain that compulsory education 
would be brought within the reach of the very poorest, everyone who 
knew Birmingham could see that a battle royal would rage over 
the question of religious education. In some sense it was a fight 
between Church and Dissent, Radical and Conservative, or what 
in the town passed for the latter. The Church, or Bible party, 
struggled for religious instruction and pleaded hard for Bible 
reading; their opponents strenuously resisted, on many grounds, 
alleging that such instruction should be given in Sunday Schools, 
and in them alone, and carrying their opposition so far as to 
exclude the Bible altogether. Too much may easily be made of the 
conflicting arguments used by the two sides. Men are certainly 
and greatly influenced by their actual surroundings and the social 
atmosphere in which they move, so that the most uncompromising 
Tory of the old school going to Birmingham tones down after a 
time; on the other hand, the most violent Radical grows less 
violent in an old cathedral town. As for early education, how 
many people think and feel the same in middle life as they did in 
childhood? Men totally change in the course of years, so that 
while one could not hope much permanent good from the very 
questionable religious instruction which was all that could be 
imparted in Board Schools, one might, on the other hand, fancy 
that the conscientious objections urged on behalf of Catholics and 
Jews were pushed too far and made too much of. However this 
be, the fight was one of principle, and the watchword of both 
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parties was “No compromise.” The battle raged fiercely, and 
victory inclined first to one side then to the other. For a time 
the League was triumphant, but at present its opposition is over, 
and the Bible is read in the Board Schools. 

Although, as already mentioned, higher education or, more 
correctly, the deep, accurate scholarship and facility of original 
composition, which do not come from mere book learning, have 
never been remarkable in Birmingham, much attention has been 
paid to elementary education, and the Board Schools are nu- 
merous and on a vast scale, some of them accommodating over 
1,200 children. The Grammar School, which has numbered 
among its alumni the present Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop 
of Durham, the Hon. Alexander Mackenzie, C.S.I., eldest son of 
my old tutor and guardian, and now Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces, and, rumour says, Canon Westcott, is an im- 
portant institution, admirably carried on, and educates many of the 
cleverest lads in the town, though an increasing number of rich 
Edgbaston people send their sons to the great public schools in 
preference to the local ones, and Rugby, partly perhaps from its 
accessibility—the North-Western trains passing through it on their 
way to London—is a favourite. There is not a leading ladies’ 
college in the district, though many good schools. The Midland 
Institute, with its countless classes and cheap teaching, however, 
partly supplies this defect, and so does the Mason Science College. 

Perhaps the most memorable episode in the recent history of 
the Midland Metropolis is the sudden rise of Mr. Chamberlain 
He did not laboriously make his way to eminence ; he simply came 
to the front, and, like Athene springing from the forehead of Zeus, 
was born armed and equipped at all points. And yet Mr. Cham- 
berlain was, for many years before he was much heard of, a quiet, 
hard-working citizen, not obtruding himself on his neighbours’ 
attention; he either had business cares, or ambition had not 
begun to inspire him. In a few years he rose from comparative 
obscurity to the foremost position in the town, and not only over- 
took all the other time-honoured leaders, but left them far behind. 
A Unitarian, born and bred in a circle broad and liberal beyond 
even the Birmingham wont, he was, with his large wealth and 
munificent liberality, just the man, given the necessary abilities, 
to come to the front. And almost necessarily he became known as 
the fearless opponent of hereditary rank, prestige, and fashion. 
Strongly tinctured with tke most advanced democratic opinions, 
judging men and measures on their own individual merits, de- 
spising birth, academical fame, unless the highest and most 
unequivocal, looking with contempt on any pretentions except 
those based on personal merit, he was the most perfect embodi- 
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ment of Birmingham Liberal principles. No one could deny that 
he was a gentleman in the lofty sense of being courteous and true 
to all, and having innate refinement and delicacy. His review 
articles showed him to be a master of polemical literature, and 
some of his speeches breathed a spirit of withering scorn for the 
Church and the House of Lords, and made a tremendous local 
impression, especially on their hearers. He spoke with conscious 
power ; he believed in himself, and compelled others to accept him 
at his own valuation; his manner in another might have seemed 
haughty and arrogant; I have often seen something similar to it 
in distinguished peers, but Mr. Chamberlain did not boast of aris- 
tocratic birth, and, could only, from his very principles, compel 
attention on his own merit. There was, and, for that matter, still 
is, for years are not pressing upon him yet, something commanding 
in his appearance. Tall, of erect carriage, active, and well pro- 
portioned, pleasing in expression and decidedly handsome, there 
was conscious power in the pose of his head and the expression of 
his countenance which commanded attention. Many persons who 
have not reached middle life can recall the dignity with which he 
used to head the local worthies on their way from the Town Hall 
Committee room to the front of the platform, and his appearance 
there was always the signal for spontaneous and repeated applause. 
It must be confessed that if blunt Birmingham men do not conceal 
their dislike and suspicion, they never let their favourites languish 
for want of recognition, and Mr. Chamberlain must owe much to 
their undisguised affection. It generally takes, in modern society, 
forty years to overmaster one’s neighbours ; the opportunities are so 
few and difficult and so seldom favourable ; youth is long over, the 
mental and physical strength is waning before complete ascendency 
over the minds of others is obtained, and then it is getting too late 
for still more brilliant victories. Had not Mr. Chamberlain been 
rich and connected with a leading firm, he could not have risen as 
quickly as he did, though many people hold that he is a heaven- 
born ruler of men, and would have forced his way anywhere, and in 
the teeth of all obstacles. His triumphant progress reminds one of 
the career of a great soldier, who, up to middle or advanced life, 
is only known to a narrow circle of more or less critical admirers, 
but not to the world at large. Suddenly he is entrusted with an 
independent command, or fortune favours him by putting him in a 
position of responsibility, and he gains victory after victory in 
rapid succession, and his name is heard on a million lips, and 
he who left his country unknown and unhonoured, returns in a 
few months to be féted and half worshipped, or, like Wolfe, Aber- 
cromby, Moore, and Havelock leaves a name among the proudest 
of the land. Mutatis mutandis, thus was it with Mr. Chamberlain. 
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He seized, he made his opportunity, and he never missed a 
chance. When he gave, a dozen years ago, a great exhibition of 
fireworks at Aston Hall, a lady, who knew him well, and had 
read -his daring and aspiring character, exclaimed to a com- 
panion, who was in the same group, sitting close to him, 
on the roof of the Hall, looking down on the vast applauding 
crowds, ‘‘Our next member of Parliament, our future Prime 
Minister.” At that time Mr. Chamberlain was not in the House, 
and was little known out of the town. Not long after that he spoke 
at a meeting in London, and a friend of mine, who was present 
tells me that many of the audience did not know him by name, 
and after he sat down, having made a brilliant and characteristic 
speech, inquiries were frequent as to his name, place of residence 
and occupation. His Parliamentary career was rapid and splendid, 
and yet when Mr. Gladstone visited Birmingham, eleven years ago, 
the reception given the latter overshadowed all inferior luminaries, 
and showed that the masses of the town were with him, and that 
Mr. Chamberlain was regarded as only a satellite, a brilliant one, 
perhaps, but still an attendant on his chief. Everyone knows 
the astonishing history of Home Rule and of Mr. Gladstone’s fall 
from power, but will the world ever know why Mr. Chamberlain 
left his chief? Was he actuated by personal animosities, by jealousy, 
or ambition, or by a genuine change of opinion? His severance 
from his chief implied an abandoning of old opinions, a total change 
of front seldom parallelled in English political life. Lord Hartington 
might quit Mr. Gladstone’s side without being accused of treachery, 
but Mr. Chamberlain was hand-and-glove with the party of extreme 
Radicals, who are Mr. Gladstone’s staunchest friends. To sepa- 
rate himself from his aged leader, to stake position, prestige, his 
future even, was a tremendous risk. Then how would Birmingham 
take this change of front? He has not escaped censure, and has 
been assailed with opprobrium, and many of his old friends have 
turned against him: he is stigmatised as a Tory by some who once 
venerated him, and in whose vocabulary Tory is a term of evil 
omen and conveys the lowest depth of degradation. Years, not 
age—for he is still young physically and mentally—may have modi- 
fied his views; he may see that Birmingham is not England, nor 
England the world ; but be that as it may, the greatest triumph in 
his career is that he should still sit as member for Birmingham, 
still command the support of so many people there. What will be 
Mr. Chamberlain’s politics when Mr. Gladstone joins the majority, 
or when old age breaks him completely down, I should not like 
to forecast. But I cannot conceive of his being anything but 
a Radical, an enemy of birth and prestige to the last moment of 
his life. I may be wrong, still I fancy that when Mr. Gladstone 
VOL. XIIL. 26 
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withdraws, and parties are reconstructed, as they cannot help 
being, Mr. Chamberlain’s future will show no departure from 
those principles which ruled his earlier years. 

Far be it from me to blame anyone for a change of opinions, and 
I should think poorly of the man who could truthfully boast that 
he had never altered his; perhaps one might suspect that he never 
had had any worth changing. A great leader is insensibly swayed by 
the exigencies of party life, and is compelled, nolens volens, to think 
of his followers as well as of himself. This is one of the disadvan- 
tages of a distinguished position. A public man cannot act with 
the freedom he would like. A political meeting will not tolerate 
cautious, deliberate handling of a subject; sledge-hammer blows 
must be dealt, and the louder the speaker the more he is applauded, 
and that, too, by the very people who, while knowing the least, 
combine to make the most uproar. Mr. Chamberlain always 
talks sound common-sense, and of late has not attempted to make 
so many points, and he is certainly far more guarded, and this, too, 
without sacrificing oratorical power. ‘“ How exactly proportioned 
to a man’s ignorance of the subject is the noise he makes about it 
at a public meeting. Knowledge brings doubts and exceptions and 
limitations, which, though occasionally some aids to truth, are all 
hindrances to vigorous statement.” Vox Populi vor Dei is the 
motto of most Birmingham men—in other words, majorities count 
for more than men; household suffrage in town and country 
implies that one man is practically as good as another—theoreti- 
cally it is not so; and fortunately in practice we are seeing that 
Englishmen have a vast amount of common-sense and sound judg- 
ment, and the enfranchisement of the humbler millions has not 
been attended with the destructive changes once feared, and the 
contention of the Birmingham political school that the reforms 
they advocated would do good and satisfy the masses has proved 
true. 

Strangers, though they admired the energy of its inhabitants, 
were seldom pleased with the appearance of the town. No one could 
deny—and this was far more true a few years ago—that there was 
a deplorable absence of broad, straight streets passing right through 
it; the main thoroughfares had obviously not so very long before 
been country roads—crooked, narrow, and of varying width; and 
such a bewildering network of mean lanes, leading nowhere, it 
would have been difficult to equal in any other large town. Then 
a heavy canopy of black, irritating smoke hung over the place, giving 
everything a grimy, dirty appearance. Buildings of conspicuous size 
were not numerous—St. Martin’s, the mother church, which has 
recently been very tastefully and solidly rebuilt, and St. Phillip’s 
were the only parish churches of striking appearance; St. Chad’s, 
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the Roman Catholic cathedral, where Bishop Ullathorne officiated 
for forty years, was not remarkable from the outside, in spite of its 
two lofty spires, but inside it is of great beauty, and still remains, 
in spite of recent architectural triumphs, perhaps the chief orna- 
ment of the town ; the Town Hall, of Anglesea marble, its exterior 
blackened by soot and dust, only favourably impressed the visitor 
who had the curiosity to enter it, and was fortunate enough to see 
it brilliantly lighted and crowded with an enthusiastic audience. 
But in the history of music it is remarkable; for it was there that 
Mendelssohn, in 1847, gave the first public performance of his 
glorious Elijah, and there, too, in 1855, Sir Michael Costa brought 
out Eli, followed, in 1864, by Naaman. The Triennial Festivals, 
though they bring many visitors to the town, and still rank among 
the most successful in the country, have hardly developed local 
talent, and in spite of the attention which music receives, Birming- 
ham has not produced a single composer of world-wide reputation, 
although the late Mr. Stimpson’s management of the Great Organ 
was a triumph of execution. The Midland Institute and the Public 
Library, in Ratclif Place, are handsome and massive, and the Cor- 
poration Buildings are spacious, and contain noble museums and 
picture galleries. Still, in spite of these fine public buildings, there 
is an entire absence of large open spaces, with a great deal of dull 
uniformity of colour. Birmingham will always be Birmingham— 
busy, noisy, and smoky, and not even Mr. Chamberlain will succeed 
in giving it any resemblance to Paris. Even its hospitals and lead- 
ing schools, with the exception of King Edward’s, in New Street, 
are hidden away among shops and insignificant houses, and do not 
arrest the eye as they would were they standing on raised ground 
in the midst of large open spaces. Nor are there any places of 
great historic interest quite close—that is to say, so near as to be 
associated with the past fame of the busy town. Dudley Castle, 
remarkable for the geological formation of the hill on which it 
stands, is the nearest, and Hugh Miller did it full justice in his 
First Impressions of England: on public holidays it is crowded with 
thousands of Birmingham people, attracted by the fireworks rather 
than by its singular natural beauties. Kenilworth Castle, standing 
in a noble amphitheatre of trees, is more distant and less fre- 
quented ; while Worcester Cathedral and St. Michael’s, Coventry, 
are not great favourites of the working-classes, and are not much 
visited ; nor does Stratford, with its glorious memories, arouse the 
enthusiasm it should. I once took over a heavy train of mechanics 
and their wives and families; and as the vicar, Canon Colles, had 
kindly promised that the church, not excepting the famous register 
of Shakespeare’s birth, should be open for our leisurely inspection, 
T hoped that a large party would accompany me to it. But, no! 
26 * 
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my friends promptly dispersed to the eating-houses, not more than 
three or four acquaintances somewhat reluctantly going with me to 
the church. This is the characteristic difference between Bir- 
mingham men and people of leisure and culture: the former care 
chiefly for commercial activity and progress, not for the tender 
memorials of the past ; so that, though the privileges of the Bir- 
mingham working-classes are great, much less is made of them 
than one would desire. I must not omit Aston Hall, with its tradi- 
tions of the now extinct Holte family, in this hurried enumeration of 
local lions ; it is reached in a quarter of an hour by steam tram, 
and is one of the noblest Elizabethan mansions remaining in the 
country, standing grandly on raised ground. It is now the property 
of the town, and is used as a museum and picture gallery, and 
contains some splendid specimens of medieval fire-arms and other 
weapons—indeed, Birmingham has no cause to complain that any- 
thing is neglected to promote the intellectual and art advancement 
of its population. 

The destruction of the Shakespeare Library, one frosty day, 
several years ago, was a terrible blow not to the town alone, but to 
all Shakespearian scholars throughout the world. The place, like a 
hundred others which the country could ill afford to lose, took fire, 
and its destruction was rapid; unfortunately water was not forth- 
coming in sufficient quantity, and a collection, which it had taken 
years to get together, and which could never be entirely replaced, 
as some of the works it contained were unique, was in a few hours 
reduced to ashes. But the town was not cast down ; money poured 
in, and the buildings that perished on that disastrous winter day 
were quickly restored in far more than their original splendour, 
and a second Shakespeare Library, a perfect marvel of complete- 
ness, was speedily got together. Birmingham boasts of few 
millionaires, though she has some; but the liberality of her sons 
is free and generous, and the Midland Institute, the Mason 
Orphanage at Erdington, the Mason Science College, and a 
hundred other benevolent institutions testify to the ungrudging 
munificence of men, who, having often had to work hard to raise 
themselves from very obscure beginnings, feel giving a thousand 
pounds, and know its value. All honour to them that they 
respond so readily to any deserving call. 

When proper allowance is made for its immense population and 
the sanitary difficulties which always beset great towns, Birming- 
ham is not such an eyesore to the sanitarian as some other large 
places. Many of the manufactures require considerable space, and 
it is necessary to choose sites some distance out, where land is 
comparatively cheap; moreover, new workshops are constantly 
springing up in the suburban districts, and the population has 
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unusual facilities for spreading over a large area. In spite, how- 
ever, of the wholesale demolitions of the past fifteen years, or 
rather of the past thirty-five—for the sites now occupied by the 
Great Western and the Midland Stations were, comparatively 
recently, covered by mean, insanitary lanes and fetid courts and 
alleys—not a few old, narrow, and filthy streets remain in the very 
heart of the town, though not nearly as many as twenty years ago, 
and some could be found in the outskirts as wretched as anything 
out of London or Liverpool. Some of the newer streets, too, are 
not all they should be, but, on the whole, Birmingham compares 
favourably with most large towns; indeed, I am not acquainted 
with any other—and I know nearly every English town of import- 
ance—which, in proportion to its population, is not in more urgent 
need of sanitary reconstruction and improved house accommoda- 
tion. Some old cities, with only 40,000 or 60,000 inhabitants, and 
with apparently not half the difficulties of Birmingham, have 
almost as many slums and fever nests. Exeter, for instance, 
where I have stayed seven weeks at a time, and which I know 
thoroughly, strikes me as being in a disgraceful condition, 
especially near the Public Baths, and reminds me of Dudley and 
Oldbury; but even at Exeter they are moving, and a good deal is 
being attempted. Birmingham probably never had any cellar 
residences, and certainly the number must have been very small, 
while from the high average wages, there never was any excuse for 
excessive overcrowding, except in some streets near Steelhouse 
Lane and Dale End, principally tenanted by the Irish. 

These preliminary observations are nevertheless not greatly to 
the point. It does not matter that Birmingham is not worse than 
many smaller places, nor that it is better than other towns of equal 
size. The question is—can districts be found which it would be 
desirable, in the public interest, to improve away? And from an 
intimate knowledge ot almost every street and road in or near the 
town, I should not hesitate to say that, comparatively well off as it 
undoubtedly is, many houses occupied by the working classes 
might with advantage be removed and replaced with others loftier, 
better constructed, and more wholesome, but how the outlay could 
be faced I am not prepared to suggest. Even in Birmingham, in 
spite of rapid and great advances, it would be better were whole 
streets cleared away, and their demolition would improve the 
general health and morals and diminish pauperism. Bad sanitary 
arrangements are never cheap, and some day bring increased 
disease, crime, poverty, and immorality, while well planned sani- 
tary improvements are always remunerative, and, whenever the 


obstacles are not over great, should be heroically and thoroughly 
taken in hand. 
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Extensive alterations in a crowded and busy town are impossible 
unless directed by the municipality; and it is incumbent on the 
movers in such schemes to consult the commercial interests of the 
inhabitants as well as their health. The demolition of a large and 
populous district should be primarily undertaken to check sickness 
and pauperism, but beautifying the town and opening up better 
and more direct thoroughfares ought not to be lost sight of, nor 
should an improvement scheme drop because it is impossible to. 
remove every fever-den, and to widen every narrow street. The 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act, one of the wisest measures ever enacted, 
has given the municipalities, which have been far-sighted enough 
to avail themselves of it, immense power for good. Birmingham, 
always prompt at reform, was, as usual, first and foremost, and 
measures were soon proposed for radically improving a large, old, 
and miserable district. Mr. Chamberlain, who was Mayor at the 
time, showed, as might be expected, the most earnest and en- 
lightened desire to make his reign famous in the history of the 
Midland metropolis for useful reforms and radical improvements, 
and as long as an unkind fate kept him out of Parliament he had 
greater leisure to give his adopted town the benefit of large schemes 
and ripe experience. It is confessedly to him, and to him alone, 
that Birmingham owes the prompt and extensive alterations, 
which were so warmly discussed by the Town Council; and for 
years he was the moving spirit in every great local advance. He 
took a generous pride in the place, which made him keenly alive 
to its sanitary and architectural defects. Overflowing with energy 
and life, and in the first vigour of manhood, with ample private 
means, and a leading position among the foremost business men 
of the district, he had immense advantages, which he did not 
fail to make the most of. At that time no one else could have 
overcome the countless obstacles to reform, and could have brought 
over his opponents in a body to his side. People; believed in him 
and supported him, while the very same proposals from anyone 
else would have been contemptuously rejected. 

The alterations talked of were all urgent. It was proposed to cut a 
street 60 to 66 feet broad—a continuation of Stephenson Place, the 
short street leading to the Midland Station—from the middle of New 
Street—the principal thoroughfare of the town, through Union Street, 
Bull Street, Lower Priory, John Street, Stafford Street, and Moland 
Street, to Aston Road, a distance of over a mile; and one or two 
broad, handsome streets connecting the proposed great thorough- 
fare, now known as Corporation Street, with other important main 
streets, were spoken of, while several long and narrow lanes, 
notably Steelhouse Lane and John Street, were to be considerably 
widened and in due time rebuilt. These improvements were at 
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once admitted to be greatly to the benefit of the town, as 
among other important benefits they would place the business 
parts in close communication ; indeed, so winding and devious were 
the principal streets that there was no getting from Colmore Row 
to High Street without a long detour, and from New Street to 
Aston Road also meant a weary round. The old streets were, 
besides, so narrow that, in places, two small carriages could not 
pass each other, and the pavements, like those of country market 
towns in general, were barely wide enough for two people. Not 
that all the old streets were in this condition, but many were; 
some in the very heart of the town would not even admit of two 
carriages passing. The most important part of the scheme was, 
however, that many unsavoury courts were to be cleared away, 
and the houses—nearly all dilapidated and unwholesome—of 8,700 
working people removed. The slums which it was decided to 
demolish covered over forty acres, an area little inferior to that of 
a small country town. But when once a new fashion is set 
everyone is eager to adopt it, and hundreds of houses, which 
no improvement scheme would have ventured to condemn, were 
speedily demolished and rebuilt on a larger scale by their owners, 
so that strictly speaking the corporation only set the ball rolling ; 
but what an undertaking to overcome the inertia of rate-payers 
and Town Council, and it was in doing that that Mr. Cham- 
berlain showed his strength of character. Enough has been said 
to prove that it was high time to rebuild the heart of the town, 
and as the urgency was patent to everyone, though the scheme 
was drastic and costly, its importance was generally recognised ; 
then came the fight with vested interests and for ways and 
means. 

It is difficult to find out the expense of these vast alterations. 
The estimated original cost of the area proposed to be dealt with 
was £1,303,221; but the Town Council expected that the value 
of this area, after its improvement, would be £846,262, so that 
the nett cost to the rate-payers would not exceed £461,959, or, say, 
half a million. The ratable value of the shops and houses which 
would arise on the cleared site would certainly be much higher 
than that of those pulled down, and the municipal income would 
increase, it was expected, £6,000 a year. These estimates were 
made with extreme caution, and were well under the mark, and 
it is positively amusing to notice that a total of £1,300,000 was 
not thought close enough ; nothing short of arithmetical accuracy 
being tolerated ; still the foregoing figures may be accepted as 
approximately correct. I cannot ascertain how much has been 
actually spent from first to last, but the original estimate must 
have been exceeded in an almost incalculable degree, and to the 
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manifest advantage of the city, for in the course of years other 
and little less extensive public improvements have been made. The 
sums, moreover, laid out by public bodies and private owners must 
have been enormous, for it is no mere figure of speech to say 
that the reforms inaugurated by Mr. Chamberlain have led to the 
rebuilding of the business districts ; some, indeed, of the huge offices 
put up a dozen years ago have already been taken down, and are 
being replaced on a still more imposing scale. When the multi- 
plicity of the local interests interfered with is considered, and the 
fraudulent claims for compensation are taken into account, which 
the managers of the scheme would have to face and to deal with 
as best they could, no one could deny that, though the alterations 
made have been slow and tedious, and some are still far from 
finished, immense credit attaches to most of the people con- 
cerned. Such fierce opposition might have been provoked, such 
unscrupulous demands might have been made that the whole 
scheme might have become too costly to work. Great difficulties 
were faced ; still, in spite of some exceptions, the common-sense 
and fair play of the inhabitants showed to conspicuous advantage, 
and Birmingham once more had no reason to fear comparison 
with the citizens of other great centres. 

The reader may reasonably ask whether an expenditure of half 
a million for such an object is justifiable, and whether the advan- 
tages expected have resulted ? To both questions there is but one 
answer ; the gain to the town has been enormous, and the most 
strenuous opponents have long held their peace. 

The increased commercial facilities, and the greater directness 
of communication, will alone, in a few years, represent an incal- 
culable sum, while the diminution of sickness, pauperism, and 
intemperance, and the lessened facilities for the escape of criminals 
are, from another standpoint, worth the money. Mr. Chamberlain 
never proposed a wiser scheme, nor was a large sum of money 
ever more prudently laid out. Unless something very untoward 
should occur, it was obvious that Birmingham would, in a few 
years, be busier, wealthier, and healthier, and time has more than 
justified the expectations which the most sanguine ventured to 
form. Judging, too, from outward appearances, far more business 
is done than fifteen years ago, indeed, the rents of many of the 
great business houses, which now adorn the new streets, must be 
fully ten times as large as those paid twenty years ago by their 
predecessors on the same sites. Even in Bull Street, one of the 
great arteries of the town, £30 was, in some exceptional cases, 
paid till quite lately, where now £100 or more would be a moderate 
rental. 


Mr. William White, the Chairman of the Improvement Com- 
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mittee, was one of the best coadjutors Mr. Chamberlain could have. 
Not so brilliant an orator as his chief, he is, perhaps, as good a 
man of business. Respected and beloved throughout the town for 
his benevolence, sound common-sense, and administrative capacity, 
he is one of those upright, zealous, public men of whom England 
has good reason to be proud, men who ungrudgingly give their time 
and thought to the public service, having in return to face constant 
trouble and expense ; even their generous and unpaid labours do not 
always save them from the censure of opponents and the jealousy 
of friends. Fifteen years ago Mr. White looked an elderly man, 
verging on sixty, but he has worn well, and there is little change 
in his appearance or manner, though no doubt he feels older than 
when he nobly seconded Mr. Chamberlain’s schemes, and did so 
much to carry them out. 

The improvements proposed involved, as mentioned above, the 
demolition of hovels occupied by 9,000 working-class persons ; and 
this was one of the most formidable difficulties in the improvement 
scheme. To provide for these poor people it was proposed to build 
other and better houses on the same ground, which would accom- 
modate double that number. The new houses were to be larger, 
loftier, and in every way more convenient ; they were to be supplied 
with abundance of good water, and to have the most perfect 
domestic offices that money and science could provide. Fortu- 
nately for the prosperity of the town and the success of the 
scheme, these barrack-like ranges of tenements have not been 
built, as it was found that so enormous was the value of the land 
and so pressing the demand for it, that it was far wiser to sell it 
for offices and shops, and, consequently, a better architectural effect 
has been obtained than anyone anticipated. One piece of advice 
was at the time freely urged on the Improvement Committee—not 
to forget that Birmingham was fortunately circumstanced, as only 
a comparatively small number of workpeople was obliged to come, 
every day, into a narrow area in the middle of the town to work, 
and this made the proposed alterations much easier and cheaper. 
Every one knows the great objections to huge ranges of tene- 
ments ; they intercept air and light, and a dense population 
pollutes the atmosphere more than a scantier one, though there is 
no truth, as some sanitarians contend, that the mortality increases 
in direct ratio to the greater density of population ; were that so, 
such changes as were at first proposed in Birmingham would do 
actual harm. Had it ‘been necessary to build model dwelling 
houses, on the improved area, to accommodate three times the 
former population, there would even then have been a rapid 
diminution of sickness and a lower death rate. Still, speaking 
generally, it is unquestionably better to avoid large, overgrown piles 
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of tenements, and excessive density of population. And to come: 
to another matter, a brisk walk, morning and evening, is useful for 
most working people, for even the air of Birmingham streets is 
purer and fresher than that of workshops and sitting-rooms, and 
out-door exercise is highly beneficial to nearly all labourers. If 
from any change in carrying on business, or from the growth of the 
population, immense piles of tenements should, at any time, be 
decided upon, it would only be because the necessity was undeni- 
able. But with improved tramways, additional railroads and 
stations, and more direct approaches, the population has spread 
out enormously, and overcrowding is everywhere diminishing, 
although the heart of the town is every year becoming busier and 
noiser. Some parishes, in the older districts, have actually shown 
a marked but not inexplicable falling off of population, business 
people finding it more economical to live a few miles out, and to 
come backwards and forwards to their employment as is so 
commonly done in London. 

How, it may be asked, did the Town Council receive the scheme ? 
On the whole exceedingly well, and in a spirit to leave little to 
desire. One or two members suggested othe: improvements, un- 
conscious that the changes which they proposed would give rise to 
interminable discussions, calculations, and surveyings. Others 
tried to press the claims of fresh districts, as though matters were 
not already complicated enough, while one or two councillors, 
one of them, indeed, a medical practitioner, offered strenuous 
opposition on various grounds. But as the Town Council, as a 
whole, entered heartily into the matter, it did not signify what 
motives influenced a few of its members. 

The scheme was grand and promising, and certain to prosper, 
provided its supporters kept close to it, and did not wear them- 
selves out making suggestions with little to recommend them. 
It was also most important that the proposed alterations should be 
energetically entered upon and promptly carried out, for delay is 
fatal in these matters. But delay there was none, and no conflict 
of interests I am glad to add, and Mr. Chamberlain’s long tenure 
of office was remarkable for the blessings it brought the city of 
his adoption. 

And now, no one, who has not for twenty years seen the middle 
of the town, would be able to find his way about it. Vast areas, 
much more extensive than those originally contemplated, have 
been cleared, reconstructed, and opened up; the principal station, 
always from its first opening very spacious, has had its enormous 
area doubled ; thousands of houses in all directions have been 
swept away; miles of new streets have been cut; towering offices 
and warehouses now occupy the sites recently filled by mean 
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and dingy tenements, and, in short, the alterations have been 
wonderful. Still, all the changes of the past fifteen years have 
not been unmixed benefits. Many of the new ranges of offices, 
which from the outside look palatial, are, when examined inside, 
dingy, badly lighted, and insufficiently ventilated, while though 
the width of the new streets is considerable, in some cases even 
three and four times as great as that of those they replaced, the 
buildings lining them have been carried to such a height that 
light and air are greatly intercepted, and in this way the improve- 
ment scheme has been in some measure defeated. On smoky, 
foggy winter days nothing more depressing than a walk along 
some of the new thoroughfares could be conceived. Unfortunately 
the trees planted by Mr. Chamberlain, and which it was fondly 
hoped would in time give them some resemblance to the Pro- 
menade at Cheltenham, have not resisted the foul air of the 
town, while the clouds of black, corroding smoke have darkened 
the bright red brick buildings and their snow white stone dress- 
ings, so that they have rapidly lost their first freshness, and before 


many years some of them will be little less dingy than were their 
predecessors. 


Aurrep J. H. Cresprt. 
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MEDITATIONS OF A WESTERN WANDERER.* 


Aut the world over meseemeth, wherever my footsteps have trod, 

The nations have builded them temples, and in them have imaged 
their God. 

Of the temples the Nature around them has fashioned and moulded 
the plan, 

And the gods took their life and their being from the visions and 
longings of man. 


So the Greek bade his marble be instinct with curves of the rock- 
riven foam, 

Within it enshrining the Beauty and the Lore of his sunlitten home ; 

And the Northman hewed deep in the mountain and reared his 
huge pillars on high, 

And drank to the strength of the thunder and the force flashing 
keen from the sky. 


But they knew did those builders of old time that wisdom and 
courage are vain, 

That Persephone rises in springtide to sink in the winter again, 

That the revelling halls of Walhalla shall crumble when ages have 
rolled 


O’er the deep-rooted stem of the World-ash and the hardly-won 
Treasure of gold. 


I turn to thee, mystical India, I ask ye, ye dreamers of earth, 

Of the Whence and the Whither of spirit, of the tale of its birth 
and re-birth. 

For the folk ye have temples and legends and dances to heroes 
and kings, 


But ye sages know more, would ye tell it, of the soul with her god- 
given wings. 


* Vide Sir A. Lyall’s Meditations of a Hindu Prince. 
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Ah, nations have broken your barrier, ah, empires have drunk of 
your stream, 

And each ere it passed bore its witness, and left a new thought for 
your dream : 

The Moslem saith, “ One is the Godhead,” the Brahmin, “ In- 
spiring all,” 

The Buddhist, ‘‘ The Law is Almighty, by which ye shall stand or 
shall fall.” 


Yea, verily One the All-Father; yea Brahmin, all life is from Him 

And Righteous the Law of the Buddha, but the path of attain- 
ment is dim. 

Is God not afar from His creature—the Law over-hard to obey ? 

Wherein shall the Life be of profit to man seeing evil bear sway ? 


Must I ask of the faith which to children and not to the wise is 
revealed ? 

By it shall the mist be uplifted? By it shall the shrine be unsealed ? 

Must I take it, the often-forgotten yet echoing answer of youth— 

“Tis I,” saith the Word of the Father, “‘am the Way and the 
Life and the Truth?” 


The Truth dwelleth aye with the peoples, let priests hide its light 
as they will; 

"Tis spirit to spirit that speaketh, and spirit aspireth still ; 

Wherever I seek I shall find it, that infinite longing of man 

To rise to the house of his Father, to end where his being began. 


And the secret that gives him the power, the message that shows 
him the way, 

Is the Light he will struggle to follow, the Word he perforce will 
obey. 

It is not the voice of the whirlwind, nor bolt from the storm- 
kindled dome, 

"Tis stillness that bringeth the tidings—the child knows the 
accents of: Home. 


M. E. Jersey. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


{N.B.—The appearance of a letter in the National Review in no way implies approval 
of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review is reserved 
for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers which have 
been published in the National Review, or for letters upon such other subjects as 
the Editors may think deserving of discussion. ] 


French Novels. 


To roe Eprtors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Two articles have recently appeared which interested me very 
deeply. They were both written by Madame Blaze de Bury, and both 
dealt with modern French thought and literature. The first was 
entitled, ‘‘ The Decadence of Thought in France,” and the second, which 
I read in the current number of the National Review, bore the heading 
of ‘* Some Sound French Novels.” 

There is much in this lady’s criticism of contemporary French 
literature with which I thoroughly agree. The mawkish worship of the 
senses which is displayed by some French poets and novelists, not 
of the naturalistic, but rather of the “ impressionist,” school is simply 
disgusting. But I venture to say that M. Zola and M. Alphonse Daudet 
are writers who have been influenced by no prurient instincts in de- 
scribing life so fully and boldly as they have done. Whatever may be 
said about L’ Assommoir, nobody can call it an “‘ effeminate ” book; and 
is there anything essentially repugnant to purity of mind in Numa 
Roumestan ? 

The works of the brothers De Goncourt have been condemned by a 
certain class of moralists who imagine that Literature and Art should 
both be confined in a kind of ethical strait-waistcoat. The assump- 
tion on which this sweeping condemnation is based is, apparently, that 
the novel is the mere slave of propriety, and that poetry should be 
didactic first, and everything else after. 

Now the answer to this kind of thing, in my humble opinion, is very 
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simple. A novel should be something more than an amusing story. It 
should be true. It should be a revelation of some interesting phase of 
human nature. Books which describe impossibly virtuous heroines are 
worthless. If vice did not exist, the novelist would have no business to 
introduce it into his works. But vice does exist, and, therefore, the 
novelist who ignores its existence is not qualified for his work. Does 
it follow, because a writer depicts vicious characters and scenes of 
depravity, drawn from his personal study and observation, that he is 
vicious himself? As well might we maintain that the physiologist who 
describes all the symptoms and developments of a disease is himself 
diseased. 

‘“‘ Naturalism ” has completely revolutionized the novel. It has taken 
it out of the category of a sentimental narrative, and made it, so to 
speak, a department of science. Our own Thackeray was obviously 
travelling in this direction, as a celebrated passage in The Newcomes 
proves. He was discreet enough, however, to pay deference to Mrs. 
Grundy, and the result was that, instead of analysing passion—which 
he might have done—he confined himself to dissecting fops and snobs, 
Dickens was not so advanced as Thackeray in his conception of the 
scope of the novel, and, therefore, his pictures of so-called ‘low life ” 
in Oliver Twist, and in other works of his, are absurdly false. The 
scenes between Nancy and Bill Sikes are the merest fancy pictures— 
grotesque distortions of fact. 

On the other hand, take books like Germinie Lacerteux, and apply 
the standard of reality to it. The story is painfully, terribly true. The 
authors, Edmond and Jules de Goncourt, said in the preface to the 
work : ‘‘ The public like false novels; this is a true one. . . . Let them 
not expect the low-necked photography of Pleasure: the following study 
is the clinic of Love.” 

Some people—Madame Blaze de Bury is possibly one of the number 
—would call this book ‘‘immoral.” I submit that such a criticism is 
exceedingly ridiculous. On the contrary, to use M. Zola’s words, 
Germinie Lacerteuz is ‘‘a complete lesson of moral and physical 
anatomy.” 

As for the “‘sound French novels” which Madame Blaze de Bury 
praises so highly, they are ephemeral productions, which have very 
little value either from a literary or sociological point of view. 

Mr. Henry James, referring to M. Zola’s works, says: ‘‘ The novel in 
England is almost always addressed to young unmarried ladies. This 
fact, to a French story-teller, appears, of course, a damnable restriction, 
and M. Zola would probably decline to take aw serieua any work produced 
under such unnatural conditions. . . . The English system is a good 
thing for virgins and boys, and a bad thing for the novel itself.” The 
distinction could not be better put; and if I were to write a long article 
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on the subject I could not improve on Mr. Henry James’s comparison 
between English and French novels. 
Yours faithfully, 
27, Lower Mount Street, Dublin. D. F. Fuannican. 
April 7, 1889. 


The Unearned Increment. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 


GENTLEMEN, 

It seems to me, Mr. Mallock, in his interesting article on this 
subject in the March number of your Review, has not laid the stress 
he might have done on the Unearned Decrement. 

If the whole or any part of the profit is taken by the country, why 
should not the whole or some part of the loss be also borne by the 
country ? The country cannot expect to have all the advantages con- 
ferred by national or local prosperity without also taking its share of 
the disadvantages conferred by national or local adversity. For many 
years past the annual return of almost every description of property 
has been greatly depreciated. Indirectly, a considerable part of that 
depreciation has been borne by the country; but hitherto no one has 
claimed any direct portion of the loss for the nation at large. Buc if, 
in addition to sharing indirectly in the appreciation of almost every 
description of property, the country claims a direct portion, she must 
be prepared to share directly also in the depreciation. What is sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gander. 

I do not think Mr. Mill, or any other authority, has dealt with this 
aspect of the question ; they have taken one-sided views only. 

There seems to be a similar partial understanding of the subject in 
the proposal to tax ground-rents. For national purposes, of course, 
ground-rents are taxed; but for local purposes they are not directly 
taxed, for the ground-rent of any premises is included in the value of 
those premises from year to year. The occupier pays the tax or rate 
due, that being part of the consideration he pays for permission to 
occupy ; and it is less expensive to collect the rate for the whole pro- 
perty from the occupier than to divide the amount between the several 
owners, and collect each portion separately. Expense is saved, and, 
consequently, the rate is not so high as it would be otherwise. 

I am, Gentlemen, 


Yours obediently, 
Liverpool, April 8th. J. B. 


cece’ state Leila 
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Bimetallism. 


To tHe Epirors or tue “NationaL Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

I think W. D. Gainsford has got somewhat of a right view of 
the bimetallic question. Almost all articles have become apparently of 
less value than they were from the quotations of that value as given in 
gold. Gold is a commodity. As such it may be cheaper or dearer. 
Our stock of both gold and of silver is the accumulation of nearly 
4,000 years. As such it is very different from a stock of wheat, of 
which we perhaps have not in general a twelve months’ supply. The 
stock of gold and silver being so large, it takes an alteration in the 
annual supply of either metal for very many years before its effect on 
the value of the metal is much seen; while an alteration in the supply 
of wheat for only one year may make a great difference in the value of 
wheat. That is one great reason why these metals are so useful as a 
measure of value. Yet circumstances may make their value to alter, 
as for instance our present stock of gold is estimated at £1,600,000,000, 
of which one half is supposed to be in use as coin. America and 
Germany have each of them lately discarded silver as a measure of 
value, and adopted gold instead. Germany, for her gold standard, and 
America, in substituting gold dollars in place of greenbacks, have each 
absorbed aboyt £80,000,000 of gold. Minor states have also absorbed 
about £40,000,000 of gold, making altogether about £200,000,000, or 
one-eighth of the whole gold in the world. A demand like that has 
told on the value of the precious metal, and it is now estimated to be 
80 per cent. dearer than it was twenty years ago. Gold was abnor- 
mally cheap then through the large amount of greenbacks in America 
taking the place of gold and silver. They had someway about. 
400,000,000 dollars paper money. I would not say that it was at all 
necessary to have a fixed ratio if the great powers of the world would 
give free coinage of silver. What we want in the first place is that 
gold should be so cheap that you could obtain 1 oz. of gold for 15} or 
for 16 oz. of silver. That, without the fixed ratio, would bring relief to 
those who are owing gold, and who, through the appreciation of gold, 
have to give so much more of their produce than they had formerly 
been in the habit of giving to procure it. If we could get 1 oz. of gold 
for 15} of silver, instead of as now giving 22 of silver for one of gold, 
then we might again expect to get 260 gr. of gold for 1 qr. of wheat, 
instead of as now only getting 180 gr. of gold, or say 30s. per qr. for 
your wheat. 

Though I do not hold a fixed ratio to be a necessity, yet, when you 
can get a suitable fixed ratio, it is a great convenience; but I see a 
difficulty in getting a suitable fixed ratio whilst we are giving a 
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monopoly of coinage to one metal, and so are giving to that metal an 
artificial value about 30 per cent. over its natural value. 

W. D. G. asks, ‘‘ Are the fluctuations in trade due to a large extent 
to variations in the value of the standard?” Our foreign trade has 
lately been large, though variations in the value of the standard have 
been somewhat against it, both by reducing the profits, and by making 
them more haphazard. The great evil in the variation of the standard 
of value, or rather in the appreciation of the standard of value, is, 
that those who have fixed amounts of gold to pay (which includes 
debtors, rentpayers, &c.) have so much more difficulty in acquiring 
the gold they need, in order to make those payments. Take for 
instance a farmer who has a fixed amount of gold to pay for rent, 
taxes, &c. He has more difficulty in acquiring that gold when he gets 
only 180 gr. per qr. instead of 250 or 260 gr. per qr. As to his second 
question, I believe bimetallism would greatly reduce that appreciation. 

As to his third question, Is bimetallism without a fixed ratio practi- 
eable? I think itis. Austria has it. Austria is bimetallic; she fixes 
a ratio for one month, but she is at liberty to change the ratio at 
the end of each month. The best way I can see for our government 
at present would be to issue a proclamation at what price it would take 
Mexican dollars in payment for taxes. As silver got dearer or cheaper 
they might change the price. I have no doubt but that if government 
were to act on that principle these dollars would be largely used as 
money. If England would do as much as this she might very well ask 
the other great powers of Europe to co-operate with her in trying to 
bring silver more largely into use for coinage. If we could at any 
time get a quantity of silver so that we could coin dollars of the same 
value as the Mexican dollar and the Japanese yen, which is of the 
same value, then we might coin for ourselves; but to recoin the 
Mexican dollar would be apt to add to the expense without adding to 
the value. It is not a question of who coins the coin, but of the value 
of the metal in the coin. These dollars might be international coin. 
Another thing I would suggest (considering that the intrinsic value of 


. our silver coin is only about 60 per cent. of its nominal value) is that a 


new coin be made 1} oz. in weight of silver, and made legal tender at 
5s. each up to £20. These coins would be a much better reserve for 
the banks than our present silver coin, which is legal tender only up 
to 40s. 

The Bank of England has liberty to hold one-fourth of its bullion in 
silver. The bank does not avail itself of that liberty. Perhaps it is 
not the business of the bank to hold silver for other people’s benefit. 
Seeing that the bank does not avail itself of the liberty, how would it 
do for government to issue notes on silver to the extent of the bank’s 
liberty? If such measures as these were adopted it would tend to 
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reduce the ratio from the now unnatural one of 22 to 1, or say 40 cubes 
of silver to one of gold, down towards the old ratio of 15 or 16 to one, 
or say 28 cubes of silver to one of gold; at which it stood for about 
200 years. 

There is another matter connected with currency matters which I 
might refer to; that is, the issue of inconvertible notes, without a 
reserve. When America issued her 400,000,000 dollars in greenbacks, 
its effect was similar to that of the creation of a large quantity of gold 
out of nothing. When the credit of the American government had got 
fully established, and the greenbacks were at par, it would have an 
effect something like the creation of £80,000,000 of gold. This paper 
answered the purpose of the Americans for money without the use of 
gold. Much of their gold then came over to Europe, so as to make 
gold, and to some extent silver too, cheaper than they otherwise would 
be. There is also another effect of people using inconvertible notes 
without a reserve. That is, that such a country is getting its money 
cheaper than those countries where their money is metal. I think it 
very probable that the saving to the American government, and so to 
the people, would, when the notes were at par, be over £2,000,000 per 
annum. I expect that a country using paper instead of metal in their 
money, have some advantage over their neighbours in being able to 
produce cheaper than they. 

How far it might be wise for us to issue a few fiduciary one-pound 
notes during the present contraction of the currency I do not say, but I 
think at least our 10s. and 20s. postal orders might run for two or 
three years. How would it do to issue 10s. postal orders to run for 
three years, and issue them against light half-sovereigns ? 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
82, Jutland Street, Preston. R. T. Repmayne. 


P.S.—Some might say that I was advocating a plan to make food 
dearer. My plan is not to make food scarcer, or to cause more labour 
or value to be given for it, but to make gold cheaper, and more easy 


to get, so that in your dealings you would both get and give more gold, 
but not more value. 


The Higher Education of Women. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ NationaL Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


Is not some of the divergence of opinion on the effect of High 
School teaching caused by the fact that many people demand of it what 
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a day school can never give ? High Schools are not perfect ; the bondage 
of the Cambridge Local often prevents their leading the lives which 
would be most stimulating and beneficial to their pupils, and physical 
training should be made in them a far greater reality than itis. But I 
do not see how they can ever be expected to do the work of a cultured 
home upor a girl, though I am often surprised to find how much taste 
for culture they can implant in a promising subject. Surely it is hard 
to blame a High School if a girl comes from a home where there 
are no books, where nobody reads anything but trashy novels from the 
library, and where she never hears a historical or literary allusion, 
because she does not, in four hours a day passed at school, acquire 
the general cultivation which can only be produced by a home atmo- 
sphere of culture. It is the want of this home atmosphere of culture 
which produces conceit in a clever girl; if she had it, she would 
naturally imbibe a sense of the world of knowledge beyond exami- 
nations which she has never mastered. If she has this in the back- 
ground, the thoroughness of the High School teaching will certainly 
be a valuable training, and will help her to bring her cultivation to a 
point. If she has it not, the training of the High School will help her 
to see that there exists a world of knowledge, though she will always 
be at a disadvantage compared with the girl from a cultivated home. 

I think that High Schools would do even more valuable work than 
they do at present if they taught girls to master books for themselves 
more than is at present the case; the teaching being so universally 
given by means of lectures that the pupils sometimes come to expect 
to find the preparatory work always done for them instead of learning 
to do it for themselves. Much improvement might be made in this 
respect if a small addition to the: fees could be made to allow of a 
greater latitude in providing books. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours very faithfully, 
M. Bramsrton. 


The Salisbury-Balfour Success. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHE “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

At Wolverhampton on November 2nd, Mr. Balfour was enabled 
to state: ‘Crime is day by day diminishing in Ireland, until, I am 
glad to say, it has now reached a point which is as low as it was before 
‘he agitation of 1881 commenced.” 

Such a satisfactory announcement by the minister who is most 


responsible for the successful enforcement of the law in Ireland cannot | 
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but add to the prestige and credit of the Unionist Government. That 
the considerable decrease of crime is due to the firm administration of 
the Coercion Act is evident, since the rise and fall in the amount of 
crime in Ireland correspond with the periods in which a Crimes Act has 
been in abeyance or in force. That such is the case may be understood 
from the following statistics of crime in Ireland given on October 24th 
by the Attorney-General, Sir Richard Webster, in the course of his 
opening statement to the Parnell Commission. The figures are very 
remarkable and afford ample justification for the policy which was 
inaugurated and is being carried out with so much success in Ireland by 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour. 

Let us examine the statistics of the various descriptions of crimes 
connected with agitation in Ireland. 


Murders. 
In the years 1877-78-79 there were in Ireland 20 murders. 
In 1880-81 and the early part of 1882 there were 50 murders. 
In 1883-84 there was only 1 murder. During this last period there 
was in force a Coercion Act. 


In 1885-86 and in 1887 previous to the enactment of the Crimes Act 
there were 19 murders. 


Shooting at Persons. 
In 1877-78-79 there were 17 cases. 
In 1880-81-82 there were 148 cases. 
In 18838, when a Coercion Act was in force, there were only 16 cases. 
In 1885-86, and the part of 1887 when there was no Coercion Act 
in force, there were 47 cases of shooting at persons. 


Firing into Dwellings. 
In 1877-78-79 there were 120 cases. 
In 1880-81-82 there were 776 cases. 
In 1888-84 there were 229 cases. 
In 1885-86 there were 322 cases. 


Incendiary Fires. 
In 1877-78-79 there were 26 cases. 
In 1880-81-82 there were 325 cases. 
In 1888-84 there were 37 cases. 
In 1885-86 there were 111 cases. 


Killing and Maiming of Cattle. 
In 1877-78-79 there were 57 cases. 
In 1880-81-82 there were 800 cases. 
In 1883-84 there were 122 cases. 
In 1885-86 and part of 1887 there were 188 cases. 
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Threatening Notices. 

In 1877-78-79 there were sent 674 threatening notices. 

In 1880-81-82 there were sent 5,536. 

In 1888-84 there were sent 796. 

In 1885-86, and part of 1887 there were sent 1,154 threatening 
notices. 

It is for the Parnell Commission to decide whether there has been 
any connection between the operations of the Parnellite League and 
outrages; but, without doubt, the statistics quoted by the Attorney- 
General unmistakably show the effect the Coercion Acts have had in less- 
ening the number of outrages in Ireland ; nevertheless, in the face of such 
statistics, Mr. Gladstone persists in declaiming against the administration 
of a law which is restoring order in Ireland, and causing such marked 
improvement in the state of the country. Yet, however tyrannical, in 
Mr. Gladstone’s opinion, may be the present laws in Ireland, there is 
some comfort to be derived from the remarks he made when address- 
ing an Irish deputation at Birmingham on November 8th. Mr. Glad- 
stone was gracious enough to acknowledge that Mr. Balfour’s Coercion 
Law was not as severe a law nor administered as severely as had been 
the laws which were in force towards the close of the last century. 

Mr. Gladstone illustrated his statement by means of a little anecdote. 
Referring to a man named Bergan, who in 1798 had been tortured to 
death at Drogheda, Mr. Gladstone quoted the following account from 
A Narrative of the Revolution of 1798, by Mr. Teeling. 

‘‘He (Bergan) was seized on by these vampires” (Mr. Gladstone 
sneeringly called them ‘supporters of law and order”), “and in the 
most public street stripped of his clothes, placed in a horizontal position 
on a cart, and torn with a cat-o’-nine-tails after the vital spark was 
extinct.” 

Mr. Gladstone then asked ‘‘ Why do I quote this anecdote to you?” 
Which question he thus answered. 

‘‘ It is to enable you to measure the progress that we have made, and 
to induce you to look cheerfully forward with regard to what remains to 
be done.” 

Considering the success it has experienced in its Irish policy, a 
similar remark may be applied to the Unionist Government. 

But should not Mr. Gladstone, instead of going about the country 
attacking the Government and misrepresenting the efforts which are 
being made to restore peace in Ireland, give the Government credit for 
what has already been accomplished? Mr. Gladstone considers that 
much has been done since 1798, and that one may look forward to more 
being done in the direction of merciful government. Granted ; but was 
not there, and is there not still, much to be done to relieve persons in 
Ireland who had been, and are, suffering from the tyranny of the Irish 
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National League? This is the work Mr. Balfour is engaged in, and 
Mr. Gladstone might spare some of his sympathy for the victims of 
the “sinister association” with which he has made such a “ baneful 
alliance.” 

Mr. Gladstone has taken the trouble to recall the brutality of a 
period before he was born, but is silent about the brutality which has 
occurred in Ireland within the last ten years. Here is one instance of 
a brutal system which the Unionist Government is engaged in stamping 
out. The account is taken from the reports of the evidence given on 
November 8th, before the Parnell Commission, by Martha Lyden, the 
widow of a man murdered by Moonlighters in the County Galway, when 
examined by Mr. Atkinson, Q.C.:— 

“Do you remember, on the 24th April, 1881, any persons coming to 
your house ?” 

“Yes; at night.” 

“What time at night—was it early in the night?” 

“‘There was a good deal of the night passed.” 

‘‘ How many people came ?” 

‘‘T could not say; there were a good many.” 

‘* Did they go into your house?” 

‘¢ They broke in the door.” 

‘* Where was your husband at the time ?” 

‘* He was sleeping in the bed at the time.” 

** Where was your son?” 

‘* He was lying along with the father.” 

‘*‘ What age was your husband ?” 

“« He was forty years.” 

‘* What age was your son?” 

‘* He was going on twenty.” 

‘‘ Did you see what they did to your husband?” 

‘‘They brought him out and killed him in the street.” 

** Did they bring him out of bed—did they drag him out ?” 

« They did.” ‘ 

‘*¢ Down from the room, into the kitchen, and out of the door ?” 

‘“* Yes.” 

‘¢ When they got him there, what did they do to him?” 

‘** They killed him.” 

** What did they kill him with ?” 

‘** Guns and pistols ; they had both.” 

** After that what did they do?” 

‘* They brought out the little boy.” 

‘‘ Did they drag him out too?” 

“Yes; he was screeching and striving to stay in, but they said he 
must go out. He was screeching like anything when they dragged 
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him out. He was fired at, and they thought he was killed, but 
after all he was not.” 


‘* How soon did he die after that ?” 

“‘ Oh” (witness sobbing deeply), ‘‘ sure he would not all the time stir a 
hand up. He was living a month and then he died.” 

‘‘ From the wounds he got that night ?” 

(Still sobbing.) ‘* Yes, indeed.” 

The offence which it appears the victim Lyden had committed against 
the laws of the League was his having looked after a farm which a man 
named Walsh had given up. How unsafe it would be for the Executive 
to in any way relax the system of administration which Mr. Balfour is 
so successfully carrying out can be understood from the following 
extract taken from a leading article, published in United Ireland of 
November 3rd :— 

“To our mind (said the writer) the landgrabber is the meanest 
creature that crawls this earth—a traitor to his own kith and kin.” 

Possibly the writer may consider that a general assertion like the 
above is not an incentive to crime ; but he must surely know that the 
danger of the League police—that is the moonlighters—considering it 
as an excuse, if not a recommendation, to execute National League 
justice on a ‘‘ traitor” is very real. 

Here is another instance of the brutality of the Parnellite police, 
which was disclosed by Gyles Ray, who gave evidence before the Parnell 
Commission on November 16th. Gyles Ray was a process-server in the 
County Kerry, and, in January 1886, served a writ on a member of the 
National League named James Connor. A few days after the service of 
the writ on Connor by Ray, a number of disguised men visited Gyles 
Ray’s house, and, after having blindfolded his wife, cut off one of Ray’s 
ears. These men were so far more merciful than were the murderers 
of Lyden and his son, inasmuch as they blindfolded their victim’s wife 
so that she might not witness the execution of League justice upon her 
husband. 

Surely it would be more useful were Mr. Gladstone to study and 
harangue upon these recent ‘“‘ anecdotes ” than to rake up ‘“ anecdotes ” 
of brutality committed in 1798. 

The above accounts of outrages must not be considered as having 
been selected as the most horrible of the many hundred brutal outrages 
committed in Ireland during the Parnellite agitation, but are to be 
regarded as typical of the class of punishments inflicted, as alleged, by 
the League upon persons whom that illegal association denounces as 
traitors to the cause which the Parnellites—and, since 1886, Mr. Glad- 
stone and his followers—have so mischievously been promoting. 

A proof of the improvement in Ireland is afforded by the extreme 
jealousy shown by Mr. Gladstone of Mr. Balfour’s successtul adminis- 
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tration of Irish affairs. Mr. Gladstone is quite unscrupulous in his 
attacks upon the Unionist Government. For instance, notwithstanding 
the complete disproof of the charges made regarding the treatment in 
Tullamore Jail of Mr. Mandeville, Mr. Gladstone still persists, by 
harping on the circumstances of that person’s death, in his attempt to 
discredit Mr. Balfour. This is a dangerous réle for Mr. Gladstone to 
adopt. He provokes retaliations, for, even supposing that the Chief 
Secretary had been inadvertently the indirect cause of Mr. Mandeville’s 
death, it is scarcely becoming on the part of Mr. Gladstone to cast it in 
Mr. Balfour’s teeth. Are Mr. Gladstone’s own hands clean? Can 


- Mr. Gladstone have already forgotten how his dilatoriness and per- 


versity caused the death of England’s hero, General Gordon? But 
Mr. Gladstone is wronging Mr. Balfour, and he knows it. 

When once all this miserable work in Ireland is over, and the 
blessings of peace and prosperity restored to that country, then will 
men clearly see that the policy of the Unionist Government was true 
patriotism, and will, with feelings of pity rather than of indig- 
nation, express their amazement that a man so distinguished as was 
Mr. Gladstone should have, towards the close of his long career, 
destroyed his reputation as a statesman. 

The expectations and hopes of the country when it returned Lord 
Salisbury to power are being fulfilled, and the chances of settling the 
Irish Question Mr. Gladstone forfeited by his having made a “ baneful 
alliance” with Parnellite rebels have been seized on by his political 
opponents who, by carrying on a firm, just, and generous policy 
towards Ireland, may expect to soon see their efforts crowned with 
complete success. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
November 17th, 1888. Grorce W. Ruxron. 


British Legislation. 


To rae Epitors or tHe ‘“ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 
Our present circumstances warrant a careful consideration of 
British legislation, both existing and prospective. 

The state of the currency of the British Empire is at the root of our 
Irish difficulties (while it is ruinous to British trade and agriculture), 
the rent of the land being virtually increased in proportion to the fall 
in the prices of produce. This fall since 1873 (which affects commo- 
dities generally) coincides with the decrease by one-third in the world’s 
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supply of gold. Though silver has increased in its yield meantime by 
40 per cent., our legislators, in their great wisdom, have made gold our 
standard and silver a mere token coinage, thus rejecting what is obtain- 
able and legalising gold which is vanishing away. This inscrutable 
policy, while increasing rents, increases all taxation, debts, rates, and 
fixed payments likewise. We may yet perceive that we owe the wide- 
spread misery of our times mainly to an insufficient and dishonest 
currency. We do not require the concurrence of other nations while 
bringing our silver coinage up to its proper value. We cannot secure 
stability in the gold and silver ratio, the price of sugar, nor the price of 
wheat, by international agreement, and should act independently. The 
co-operation of Germany in East Africa, and its advantages, may 
remain for the present an open question, but the result, so far, does 
not encourage further complications. As to our currency, the reno- 
vation of the gold would be most desirable, but the restoration of 
silver to an honest and workable position seems indispensable to 
prosperity. If the change were effected on rational principles, the 
loss through Indian exchange might be reduced by 75 per cent., but 
this implies identity in the silver coinage of both countries. It is 
evident that, though our currency is sadly deficient both in quality and 
quantity, British capital is most abundant. I have stated in a former 
letter that the English note circulation has lessened, per head, 50 per 
cent. since 1844, while British trade, per head, has trebled. Quickened 
communication will not account for the recent fall in prices, as that has 
been in gradual operation for seventy years. Silver at a near approach 
to its natural value would do its share of the work as part of the bank 
reserves just as well as gold, and thus enable the banks to keep up a 
sound and sufficient note circulation. The law should protect bankers, 
by sufficient penalties, against the defacement and disfigurement of their 
notes, by means of tradesmen’s stamps or otherwise. 

Bimetallism is proposed as a remedy for the state of the currency and 
the low prices which prevail. There is but one objection to the scheme, 

it is impracticable. The notion that the Latin Union maintained the 
ratio of 153 to 1 recalls to mind the story of a passenger who was 
greatly excited during a gale, and the captain gave him a rope to hold. 
When he asked afterwards what was the use of holding that rope, he 
was told that it occupied his mind and kept him out of the way. The 
supply of silver and gold was tolerably equal up to 1858, and, as there 
was gold enough for commercial purposes from thence up to 1878, silver 
was required only as small change. In France and America the note 
circulation is well maintained by means of a reserve in gold and silver, 
which are about equal in money value and also equally serviceable, and 
at par, within the country; but where gold is specified that must be 
paid. The renovation of our gold, together with the use of £1 notes, 
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would not materially strengthen the British currency, as there would 
not be the requisite addition to the bank reserve. Even Bank of 
England notes, which are over the £15,000,000 or so of authorised issue, 
should be represented by specie. If we enlarged our silver coins in size 
by one-sixth, we could bring about a more satisfactory state of affairs. 
A further decrease in the yield of gold, which is not improbable, would 
make the case so much the worse. We find insuperable difficulties in 
these kingdoms, which have been fully surmounted in the colonies. 
In the Australian colonies, for example, parcels of land up to 5,000 
acres can be transferred at a cost of 80s., and the title permanently 
_ guaranteed by the State on the like conditions when transferred in 
future. By vigorous and intelligent legislation they have also extir- 
pated scab from their 90,000,000 of sheep. They have also put their 
railways, which are State property, in a much more satisfactory position 
than those of the old country, as the State can raise the capital on easy 
terms, and when the returns exceed the interest on the capital freights 
and fares are reduced. If we had entertained such objections to Free 
Trade as are made to the reform of the currency, we might still have 
been paying famine prices for our food. The famine price of gold is 
working ruin in Egypt and India, and great injustice to our colonies, 
while we are losing very heavily on the whole in Britain. Some parties 
are benefiting by the gold famine, as others did by the price of bread ; 
the former say that the gold standard is just perfection, as the latter 
said that dependence on foreign bread-stuffs would result in famine. 
There is gold enough to be had for those who have goods enough to 
buy it, but the scarcity thereof has reduced the price of other com- 
modities by 30 per cent., as we measure the value of other things 
thereby. 

It is said that Mr. Goschen intends to issue £1 notes tentatively 
while the light gold coinage is being renovated. If silver is to be 
made serviceable, it would seem better to deal with that branch of the 
currency first, and thus strengthen the bank reserves. Bank of England 
notes, say for 50s., 20s., and 10s., might then supersede the light gold 
coins, wholly, or as far as required. It should be evident that the 
supply of gold is not equal to the work that is to be done, and that we 
cannot make 20s. do the work of 30s. The currency is a more pressing 
and important matter than Coercion Acts and Parnell Commissions. 

To contract our too scanty currency by the withdrawal of the light 
gold coins for renovation would be most objectionable, nor would it be 
desirable that notes should be issued to fill up the void, without being 
on a basis of specie. If our silver coinage is to do its share of the 
work, the proper method would seem to be the bringing of that branch 
of the currency up to a proper standard, thus making it available as a 
legal tender and bank reserve, while leaving the old silver in its present 
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state until recalled and superseded. The new coinage would, so far as 
issued, strengthen the currency, and make it convenient in due time to 
deal with the worn gold and token silver coinage. 

Mr. Brodie Hoare, M.P., makes many good points in his dialogue, in 
your number for March, but I trust he will pardon me for questioning 
his position once and again. He says “people must eat, drink, and 
wear clothes . . . and the production of these must pay in the long 
run.” We find, unfortunately, that many are unable to earn the means 
of procuring such things, and must live on charity or starve. Again, 
.‘the farmer does not want money, he, too, wants food, clothes, &. ... 
The farmer’s turnover at the bank will increase (by a larger currency), 
but his profit will not increase, estimate it how you will.” It seems to 
me that the larger currency following the gold discoveries increased 
profits all round, and that profits fell off or vanished altogether with 
many as the currency diminished. We are told also that ‘‘ the export 
trade of India is encouraged by the fall in exchange.” Take the Indian 
export of wheat, which is 56 million bushels; as it has fallen of late 
years from 5s. to 4s., the Indian people have the privilege of exporting 
70 million bushels to pay the same amount of interest on home 
charges; and this will apply to other produce as well. The Indian 
home charges of £15,000,000 in gold are met by the excess of 
£18,000,000 of exports over imports. 

Reverting to the British farmer, if the price of his produce has fallen 
in value by one-third, it may take a third instead of one-fourth of the 
produce to pay the same rent. When visiting a Scotch farm lately, I 
found the rent £5 per acre, and that wheat of an average crop barely 
paid the rent of the land on which it grew. 

Your correspondent, ‘‘ An Old Banker,” will pardon me for question- 
ing the propriety of relegating the issue of bank-notes entirely to the 
State. The granting of power to issue notes to banks beyond that 
already conferred is another matter, but the Bank of England notes 
have survived French assignats, American greenbacks, and much other 
_ State currency. Statesmen have more on hand than they can do to 
good purpose without being responsible for work which can be much 
better done by others. If the moral character of the Ministry of the day 
were impeached, perhaps the financial credit of the country would suffer. 
It is admitted by ‘‘ Banker” that the State should hold specie to meet 
such notes, which justifies the conclusion that we should extend rather 
than curtail the powers of the Bank of England. The issue thereby of 
notes even for 10s. would entail no inconvenience, inasmuch as three of 
their notes do not exceed the weight of a half-sovereign. Permit me to 
add, with reference to Indian exchange, that the identity of the silver 
coinage of the two countries, and the extension of the amount of its 
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legal tender, say to £25, would enable one to remit from India up to 
such amount by each mail at a cost of 1 per cent. thereon. 

The public should be on their guard against any revival of claims for 
compensation on account of the non-renewal of publicans’ or other 
licenses for the sale of intoxicating drinks. The Queen of Madagascar, 
in reply to a similar claim, proposed to grant the request when the 
claimants had compensated all who had been injured by their trade. 

Ireland is threatened by the present Government with another 
wasteful measure in the form of a Drainage Bill. Judging by the 
results from such undertakings in times past, we may anticipate a large 
expenditure of money to very little purpose. There was a drainage and 
navigation scheme brought to bear upon the Lower Bann about forty 
years since, at a cost of £263,000. The navigation has been a total 
failure, and has ceased long since. The weirs in connection therewith 
have caused the river to silt up, thus interfering greatly with the 
drainage of the land on the shores of Lough Neagh, and on the banks 
of the river. Many thousands of acres are waterlogged through the 
very costly and worthless weirs. The residents in that locality have 
been considering the propriety of using dynamite to remove these 
obstructions to the drainage of the country. There has been a similar 
style of work carried out on the Shannon, on which also it is proposed 
to throw good money after bad. There was the same admirable 
combination of drainage and navigation in that case. A steamer 
was plying afterwards for a distance of forty miles from Killaloe to 
Athlone, but that has been taken off as it did not pay working 
expenses. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 


Cheltenham, Cuartes Witson. 


March, 1889. 


The Leadership in the House and in the Country. 


To toe Eprrors or tHe ‘“‘ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

As one of the rank and file of the Party in the country, I am 
naturally much gratified by the honour recently paid to the Right 
Hon. gentleman, the present Leader of the House. Honour well 
deserved, and in itself at once a recognition and an earnest. The 
character of the present First Lord of the Treasury is one which meets 
with appreciation from the rural as well as the urban mind, for its 
loftiness stands out so prominently, and he who delves may read as 
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clearly as he who runs. Straightforwardness, integrity, and dignified 
composure are virtues which can be detected by the naked eye; they 
do not require the spectacles of education and great studiousness to lift 
them into the brain. 

To a man of business instincts and experience some of the arts of 
leadership come naturally, and during fair weather, tempered with 
occasional squalls, these arts make a man dpywv, and well respected by 
Ocopobéra:. It is otherwise perhaps—I write diffidently as a mere 
ranker—when weather is foul, and it seems not unlikely that the 
vessel will drag her anchors. Then, I apprehend, the arts which are 
gifts—not those which have growed like Topsy—are the only ones 
whereby a man can effectually perform the functions of leader. 

In the House of Commons the majority is law-abiding and decorous ; 
a minority of the minority finds relief for righteous indignation in 
ejaculations of ‘‘ coward,” “ liar,” ‘‘ cozening knave,” and in the impu- 
tation of motives, and the discrediting of statements made by 
responsible persons. This method of relieving indignation would be 
immediately discountenanced and checked by politicians of eminence 
had they not gone to the baser of Sir George Trevelyan’s ‘“ two 
Irelands” for their manners. That Mr. W. H. Smith’s admirable tact 
and temper, firmness, and business-mindedness, exercise a restrain- 
ing and a steadying influence is undeniable; and, were he only backed 
up on all occasions by Mr. Gladstone and Sir W. Harcourt, the House 
would once more become “ the most august assembly in Europe.” He 
is not so backed up, however, and we see, therefore, what we see. 

Now the leader of the House is practically for men in the country 
the leader of the Party, and my brother bumpkins and myself feel this. 
We are strung up and pulled together by a really good dpywv, whose 
words go out into all lands, whose hits ring in our ears, whose exhor- 
tations lift and be-mettle us. We say, rightly or wrongly, that good 
leadership tells upon bye-elections. The Party of Noise of course makes 
a great deal of bye-elections when it is in opposition ; bellows about the 
_ flowing tide,” and waxes clamourously virtuous about a ‘disgraced or 
discredited Government.” It quite forgets that seats fell much faster 
after 1868, and that it was not until the Liberal chief was in a minority 
of three in the House, in the spring of 1873, that he felt called upon to 
resign. But though Rusticus and myself care not a rotten nut for 
theatrical opposition thunder, we do feel that our chiefs do the Party 
great mischief when they run bad or doubtful candidates at bye-elections, 
when they pull nobody’s ears for neglecting to register, and when they 
utterly fail to reflect that country voters cannot thrive without a leader 
whom they can get their teeth into and realise. Mr. W. H. Smith 
leads, and well leads, the representatives of the people ; but does he lead 
the people ? 
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It has been a subject of regret ten thousand times over that Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy ever left the Lower House. He would have made a 
capital fighting chief for the Tories all the world over, and an excellent 
leader of the Commons. He proved himself a match for Mr. Gladstone 
more than once, and his speeches carried weight in the House and in 
the country. They carried fire too and force. He is spilt milk, how- 
ever, and it is useless to cry over him ; but one cannot help regretting— 
and it is said Disraeli regretted—his too early withdrawal from the 
media res of political warfare. 

Have we another Gathorne Hardy in our midst, a man to be now 
what Lord Cranbrook might have been? We want such a man if we 
are to win bye-elections and keep the Party in good fighting form 
and spirits. So Rusticus thinks, and whenever I say so a little warmly, 
at the same time shaking the dewdrops from my mane, he always cries 
out ‘‘ Go it, maister.” He likes somebody to “ go it,” and I sympathise 
with him. 

The Times discussed the matter in a very interesting leader last 
month, and ruled Lord Randolph Churchill out of the running because 
he does not stand now in the estimation of the Party where he stood 
before his resignation. It is quite possible that his scuttle on that 
Occasion was not concerned with coal only, and that he had better 
reasons than he was credited with for letting into the Government the 
ablest financier any Ministry has contained since Mr. Gladstone’s best 
days. He has, however, a unique position in this country, and I 
believe the party in the provinces would feel all the stronger were he to 
resume office and leadership. He would lead both inside the House 
and out of it, and I unhesitatingly say that is the sort of dpywv the 
Unionists require. I should at least like to see him in his proper place 
before the next General Election. As aranker I necessarily know little 
of what officers are saying; it is they who lead, and it is I who follow; 
but I am scarcely insubordinate if I record what is passing in what I am 
pleased to call my mind. ‘Go it, maister,” has a very real meaning 
for me, and Lord Randolph’s method of going it is what brother Hodge 
appreciates. He is on the register now, and he knows what that means. 
In 1885 he said to a cousin of mine who was canvassing, ‘“‘ Give my 
voate to Lord ? Noa, Sir; it cost me a jele o’ truble to get that 
voate, and I ’m dom’d if I give it away.” He has travelled far beyond 
that stage now, but his cautiousness sticks, and he does not make too 
free with a valuable possession. 

Said another elector of another candidate who did not open his 
shoulders sufficiently, but has since made a deservedly good position for 
himself in the House, ‘‘ Yes, he’s a very good fellow, but there’s not 
enough jump in him.” Do not despise, gentlemen, the lovers of go and 
jump, or you will find yourselves the subject of a new satire to be entitled 
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‘* Conservative Bumpkins and National Reviewers,”’ written by Rusticus 
in collaboration with 
Very truly yours, 
R. Sr. J. Corser. 
Glanywern, Denbigh. 
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market. 

Yours faithfully, 
Kimbolton Castle, St. Neots. MancHESTER. 
April 1. 
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